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ABSTRACT 


This study examines several factors which are 
generally considered by some curriculum theorists to be 
of relevance in selecting curriculum content, An 
attempt is made to expose some of the complexities in- 
volved in utilising such notions as student needs and 
TNLEGeStS , existing social conditions, and particular 
philosophical beliefs as criteria for selecting specific 
curriculum content in schools. In general, it is shown 
that such notions do not in themselves indicate which 


subvects cusntiwtosbe included) in the curriculum, 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


The question of "What Knowledge is of Most 
Worth?"! formulated by Herbert Spencer over a century ago 
StLUL presents “a central issue in “educatiom, The question 
Ltselitis logically priorito all considerations on method 
and methodology and is in a sense the most fundamental 
question in education since it requires a consideration 
of the basic purposes of educational activity. For once 
having decided what purposes education ought to serve, 
then curriculum content can be selected which will to the 
best of our knowledge achieve the purposes we have in mind, 
From this point of view the relationship between education- 
al purposes and curriculum content is rather like marine a 
good wine, Depending on the purpose the wine is to serve, 
thesingredients will ditrer, Sin thevsamewway dit rerent 
educational purposes will require different educational 
content, Spencer's answer to the question as to what know- 


ledge is of most worth was determined by the educational 


Hslepdsee Spencer, Education, Intellectual, Moral and 


Physical (London: Williams and Norgate, 1911). 
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purposes which he decided were worth pursuing, and in his 
case the answer was that knowledge which would prepare the 
individual for what Spencer believed constituted "complete 
living". Scientific studies, especially those concerned 
with self-preservation and the maintenance of good health 
were OL First concer while literary: and classical studies 


were selesated to a place of relatively minor importance, 


While Spencer's answer to the question was for him 
relatively straightforward, the selection of content matter 
in education remains a persistent area of disagreement 
amongst educational theorists, There often appear to be as 
many different ideas on what ought to be taught in schools 


ASuLNererare. DOLd ONS OL wholes raectrable. 


While curriculum developers have always had their 
criteria for selecting one set of subjects in preference to 
some other set, attention has seldom been given to consid- 
ering the underlying assumptions on which such selection is 
based, The application of “screens'' to collections of ob- 
NeCuivess is) EMoucten tO result Jneanappropriate Content being 
sifted out and significant content being left behind, 
Usually such “sereens' are said to be either psychological , 


socuological or philosophical in nature. 


As typical examples of the kind of criteria which 
curriculum developers utilize in selecting curriculum con- 


tent, one can consider the work of Hilda Taba and Ralph W. 
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Tyler. Tyler's” rationale for selecting curriculum content 
begins with the development of objectives and educational 
purposes, Once having established these objectives they 
function as criteria for the selection of curriculum con- 
tent, thereforey the process..o£ establishing. opjectivesmis 
alse one of developing criteria fervthe selection sof cur 
riculum content, For example, Tyler maintains that no 
single source of information is adequate to provide a basis 
for wise and comprehensive decisions about the objectives 
of the school, He suggests that different sources should 
be given some consideration in planning the curriculum but 
does not indicate the relative importance which is to be 
attached to each one, However, the factors he indicates as 
being of relevance in this process are: 

(1) Studies of the learners themselves, An ana- 
logy is drawn with a dietary deficiency which 
indicates the appropriate nutritional remedy. 
In much the same way, studies of the learners 
are said to indicate needs which education 
can remedy. 

(2) Studies of contemporary life outside the school. 
These studies are said to provide significant 
information ton theacurriculumespectalistaby, 
indicating the important aspects of contempor- 


lRalph W. fy ler WBasice Prine ples on Curnicu Lumeand 
Instruction (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1969). 
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ih 
ary life which the student needs to be fam- 
iliar with in order to succeed either social- 
Lysorevocationally. 
(3) Suggestions from subject specialists. Accord- 
ingwto tyler, the-nature ofethese suseestions 
is contained in answer to the question "What 
Can tyour subject \contributemntorthe education 
Of yyouns «people?™. “Helstates: 
They (subject specialists) have a consider- 
able knowledge of the specialized field and 
many of them have had opportunity to see 
what this subject has done for them and for 
those with whom they work. They ought to be 
able to suggest possible contributions, know- 
sages migvee aenhetcl gevies ASU, cy telovehy Gro, aeleishe, ki8 
might make to others in terms of its discip- 
line, its content tandsthe like yt 
lt sis fromereports of this sortsregardine both 
the major contributions that specialists think 
the subject can make and also the more specific 
contributions that the subject might make to 
other major functions that one is able to infer 
objectives. 
(4) Inferences from philosophy. The heterogeneous 
collection of objectives obtained thus far are 
screened by reference to the educational and 


social philosophy to which the school is commit- 


ted, so as to eliminate the "unimportant and 


ll 


Tyler, Basle Principles Of Curriculum and lustrucrion, 
pp. 26-7. 
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contradictory ones," 

(5) Suggestions from information on the learning 
process. Information gained from research on 
learning is said to indicate those learning 
outcomes which can be expected to result from 
a particular learning process. A knowledge 
Ob thempsycnolosy or earnine 1scesaldsto ine de- 
ate what are attainable objectives at approp- 
riate levels of development, 

(6) Stating objectives in behavioural form, This 
criterion is a merely formal one which Tyler 
suggests is helpful in indicating more precise- 
ly appropriate learning experiences, Tyler 
maintains that since education aims at bring- 
ing about significant changes in student be- 
haviour, objectives should be stated in a form 
which indicates the kinds of behavioural changes 
which are to be brought about. Presumably these 
objectives which cannot be appropriately stated 


im, Dehavioural tLorm willl be discarded. 


For tyler, the resuiting opjectives serve was criteria 
forthe sevectulon Of Curriculum ConLenu. il) tne) Eiiecbeane ysis 
it appears that the selection of what is worth including sa) 
the curriculum Us principally the result of what learners 


need, what society indicates as important and useful, what 
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6 
subject specialists say can be achieved, what school phil- 
osophies consider valuable, what psychology indicates is 
appropriate and attainable, and what can be stated in the 


form Of a behavioural objective, 


Hilda Taba! takes a somewhat similar view when 
she maintains that whatever criteria are established for 
the selection of curriculum content, they need to be applied 
acsea Collective set vor wiscreens: through which itossiit the 
possibilities in order to ensure that only experiences that 
are valid in the light of all pertinent considerations find 
their way into the curriculum, She claims the following 
criteria are useful as guides in selecting appropriate cur- 
BLCUlume Combet: 

(1) Curriculim “content "should be valid and signi£- 
icantaet see. oC ishould@rel lect comtemperary, 
scientific knowledge and should be fundamental | 
and basic to the field, 

(2) Curriculum content should be consistent with 
thesvsocialirand culiuralgrealitieasiorethe times. 
It should develop loyalties to democratic val- 
ues and the capacity to adapt to change, 

(3) Curriculum content should provide a balance of 
both breadth and depth. i.e., content should 


be selected to provide the greatest range of 


liilda Taba, Curriculum Development. a lheory and Prac— 
picen(Newexvork. Harcourtebrace, cand Wor lds ine, 1962). 
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applicability and the greatest power to trans- 
Ler, 

(4) Curriculum content should provide for a wide 
range of objectives, i,é., 1 should not) only 
involve the acquisition of knowledge but also 
more effective ways of thinking, desirable at- 
titudes and interests, appropriate habits and 
skills etc.,. In other words, different behav- 
iours involved in different areas of objectives 
require different types of learning experiences 
to attain them, Thus learning opportunities 
should be wide and extensive. 

() SCurriciwlunconventeshoulcrbperlecamablerand 
adaptable to the experiences of the students, 
In other words, it should be appropriate to the 
abilities of the students, 

(6) Curriculum content should be appropriate to 
the needs and interests of students, Taking 
into account student needs and interests not 
only aids the learning process but also facil- 


itates further growth and development, 


With the criteria described by both Tyler and Taba 
in mind, the present work attempts to examine some of the 
theoretical problems associated with selecting curriculum 
content, In general, the criteria which have been described 


suggest psychological, sociological and philosophical consid- 
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8 
erations which are taken into account when establishing 
Criteria for selecting curriculum content, In the following 
chapters, these criteria will be discussed with a view to 


examining the assumptions and theoretical difficulties which 


they involve, 
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CHAPTER LL 
DECIDING WHICH ACTIVITIES ARE WORTHWHILE 


We generally agree that the activities which occur 
inside classrooms ought to be in some way worthwhile to 
those who experience them, In general, we believe that ce 
knowledge and understanding which a child acquires in the 
process of being educated ought we Thane SOmen mera PeLoel Gait 


GeCcunmas Peters! 


indicates, to say that a person is being ed- 
weated asidistinet) from being taught, is to imply that some- 
thing worthwhile has been going on, Furthermore, it would 
be unusual to say that a person had been educated but had not 
changed in any way for the better, In this sense Peters main- 
tains that “education is like “reform im that it denotes 
something of value, He states: 
For i£ something is to count as’ ‘education 3 
what is learnt must be regarded as worthwhile 
just as the manner in which it is learnt must 
be regarded as morally unobjectionable; for 


noteall Wearninge 15 educational’ sin relation, to 
the content of what is taught.92 


IR, SiePeters, ‘What issan Educational ®Process: Sin 
The Concept of E Education edited DY ARES « Peters (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1967), pp. 1-23. 
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10 
However, it sometimes seems that "education" does 
not necessarily carry this connotation of. value which Peters 
suggests, In fact, in such works as Paul Goodman's Growing 
Up Absurd, George Leonard's Education and Eestesyr, cider ost- 
man and Weingartner's Teaching as a Subversive Ae Livesey se ticre 
is the explicit suggestion that being "educated" carries with 


it the connotation of conformity, bookishness, absorption with 
the irrelevant and an absence of creativity. However, as 
Peters imdicates, the connection of education with aoa 
ation does not prevent one from talking of a poor education 


when "a worthwhile job has been botched" ,} 


However, the more interesting aspect of Peters' 
theory from the point of view of this work is his claim that 
being educated involves initiation into "worth-while activ- 


2 Peters devotes some consid- 


piies | InvEth@es and Education 
erable time and space to a discussion of what are to count as 
worthwhile activities and the criteria appropriate to their 

selection, For while the curriculum of a school may present 


eeseries Of options, the choice available is) betweenra Lange 


of activities that are thought to be worth passing on. 


Peters maintains that there must be good reasons for 


pursuing curriculum subjects quite apart from any utilitarian 


a S. Peters, Ethics and Education (Glenview, Iil.: 
Scott, Foresman Co,, 196/), Chaprer lV: 
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or vocational value which they might have, since to regard 
them as having educational value they must be pursued for 
their own sake and not for the sake of some instrumental end, 
For, "activities like science and art have no straightforward 
appeal . . . they offer sweat and struggles rather than 
immediate delight and their instrumentality to the satisfact- 


ion of other wants is difficult to discern, "4 


However, justification of some activities in terms 
of wants is not entirely ruled out by Peters. Certainly there 
is the obvious enough difficulty associated with all forms of 
naturalism, namely that because an activity is desired or 
wanted by an individual or by people in general, it does not 
thereby follow that it is worth-while, Nevertheless, while 
wanting something is not sufficient, it is a necessary con- 
dition in establishing that something is worth-while, For 
as Peters maintains, it would be an unusual state of affairs 
if something was worth-while yet no one wanted it. In Bodies 
ion, it would be an unusual state of affairs is someone un~- 
derstood science and art and yet did not feel drawn toward 
such activities, for to understand something is to be com- 
mitted in some way to its pursuit, When viewed from the "“in- 
side" such activities involve an acceptance of the point of 


the activity and the standards of skill, efficiency and style 
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which characterize them, That such activities are wanted 
then, is a necessary but not sufficient condition for their 
being justified as worth-while, It seems clear that there 
are many things which a person may want that we would not 
wish to designate as being worth-while, Yet, at the same 
time, if something is worth-while, it will also be wanted, 
at least by those who understand it thoroughly. The issue 
atesteake, as Peters! sees it, is ’not) the fact iof wanting put 
theiquality of what is’wanted which is crucial to identifying 
worth-while activities, The same may be said for attempts to 
characterize worth-while activities by reference to the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction which they bring. Many pleasurable act- 
ivities are trivial and even undesirable. In addition, the 
pleasure producing features of such activities differ from 
one activity to the next and one is left once again with the 
task of identifying the character of these activities which 
are considered pleasurable, References to such notions as 
pleasure, happiness and satisfaction are not sufficient to 
establish activities as worth-while, but they, like wanting 
are necessary: 

woe fOGe CON say mince Cesc ACEI VUELecua emi 

dulged in for the pleasure or satisfaction 

whieh they abitord 26.9 at least, ston puuatiem 

in the class of activities that are pursued 

for their own sake, It is to class them as 


intrinsically and not just as instrumentally 
desirable.] : 
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There is a further feature about the notion of pleas- 
ure and pain which is important to Peters' position, He ar- 
gues that the notion of a reason for action would be almost 
unintelligible without some reference to the pleasurable 
state of affairs an action was designed to bring about or 
the painful state of affairs it was designed to avoid, 
Peters Claims that the concept of “reasons for action 46 
fearmt parl passu with that)ot “pleasure! and “pain. |or 
"wants'' emerge from "wishes" when children begin to grasp 
that means can be taken to bring about or avoid such pleas- 


urable or painful conditions,+ 


Lt is only on this basis that 
one can account for the reasons why anyone would seek one 
state of affairs in preference to another, However, that 
worth-while activities belong to the general class which we 
call pleasures is necessary but not sufficient condition to 


establish thak curriculum activities are more worth-while 


than other pleasurable activities, 


Peters develops his position further by reference 
toutheseeneral natuce Ob aACELVitiles andytheir justiLication, 
Activities are said to involve rules and standards and usually 
have some kind of point to them, In addition an activity must 
@ouon fora time end also involve. some kind of vskili@and en— 
fort. While activities may be more ov less interesting | more 


or less absorbing, the development of rules and conventions 


s peters, Ethics and Education, p. 76. 
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14 
which dictate the manner in which these activities are per- 
formed, generates an additional source of pleasure and in- 
terest associated with the joy in mastery which quite trans- 


cends purely utilitarian considerations, 


It is in this sense that activities like science 
and art have characteristics in common with games, They are 
disinterested activities, they are governed by rules and 
conventions, and they are pursued for their intrinsic value 
Deyoua ULilitarian purposes, Lt is at this point that Peters 
introduces what he later identifies as the transcendental 
arcument Lor the justification of curriculum activities. In 
discussing the argument from function he says: 
Philosophers such as Plato, Aristotle and Spin- 
oza who have attempted to justify this form of 
life (the life of theorizing) have usually had 
recourse ‘tovthe doctrine! of thunction.  g@ain-s 
differentia, they have argued, consists in his 
use of reason, The good of everything in nature 
consists in developing that which it does better 
than other species or that which it alone does, 
Therefore, man's good must be to indulge in those 
activities which involve the use o£ reason,7 
While this argument possesses the defects of ail nat- 
icvalictic positions, it also rests on «the value position thet 
man ought to develop that in which he differs from other spec- 


ies and Peters asks, "How could this principle be justified?" 


While Peters rejects the argument from function he does sug- 
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188) 
gest that its emphasis upon an appeal to man's use of reason 
in justifying the good life, has a certain significance, For 
Peters, however, the proper use of this argument is as the 
starting point for a transcendental argument which is designed 
to illucidate what it is that a person is committed to, "who 
makes use of his reason in attempting to answer the question 
'What ought I to do?'"'! Later, the question is posed more 
appropriately for his argument as, "Why do this rather than 
that?" and he proceeds to describe the conditions which any- 
one must satisfy who seriously asks this question with a dis- 
interested and detached attitude, These conditions may be 
summarized as (1) that the activity must be “capable of hold- 
ing a person's attention for a certain span of time", (2) the 
activity should "provide constant sources of pleasure and sat- 
istaction. through, the opportunity at artiords ior thesuse of 
skill and sensitivity, (3) the activity should be mutuall 
compatible with other activities "which may be equally worth- 


wunles 


So far however,as Peters himself acmits, .n0 aregu- 
ment has been provided which demonstrates that the pursuit 
of science or art is any more worth-while than playing games 
such as golf or bingo. Peters then proceeds to present argu- 


ments which illustrate the manner in which curriculum activ- 


teeters, Ethics and Education, p. 00. 
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16 
ities such as science and art are said to differ from games 
like bingo and bridge, and by virtue of which they may be 
said to be more worth-while, Curriculum activities, it is 
said, have a certain cognitive concern which is not inte- 
gral to games and pastimes, This is not to say that games 
do not have educational value, but to the degree that games 
are looked upon as exercises in morality, aesthetic grace, 
and understanding others they cease to be merely games, In 
addition, curriculum activities are "serious" in that they 
contribute to other areas of understanding and to the quality 


"wide-ranging cognitive content 


Chee vine wey aviblucwon a 
which distinguishes them from A eee Games, for example, 
are mostly a matter of "knowing how'' rather than "knowing 
that"; they require "knack" rather than understanding and 


such knowledge as might be involved in games throw little 


light on anything else. 


Curriculum activities on the other hand are said 
to involve an indefinite amount of knowledge and can widen 
and deepen a person's view of innumerable other things. 
Thus activities like science, history and philosophy ac- 
quire a seriousness which games do not have. Such activ- 
ities are serious because their cognitive concern and far- 
ranging cognitive content allow them to aid in explaining, 


assessing and illuminating different aspects of life; they 
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17 
"transform" the individual's view of the world, by way of 
the distinctive conceptual schemes and forms of appraisal 


IMETINSs1CyLouthem, 


The stage is now set for Peters to explicate the 
transcendental argument he alluded to previously o Havine 
distinguished activities like science and poetry from less 
serious pursuits like games and pastimes he proceeds to 
demonstrate why a person who seriously asks the question 
"Why do this rather than that?' must be more committed to 
activities which possess this special kind of cognitive 
concern and content, The answer is almost embarrassingly 
simple, For all these activities in their different ways 
are relevant to answering the question itself. For the 
question involves a concern with the nature and quality of 
the possible activities which are available, and in the 
process of attempting to answer the question the person is 
providing further substance and support to Peters' conclus- 
ion, This point is described in the following way: 

In so far... . as a2 person seriously asks the 

question ‘Why do this rather than that?' he can 

only answer it by trying this and that and by 

Ehinkine a bDOuL, what sLemsicy cate ner isedoins aint 

VerLOuS Wayc witch are insepevaDle trom the (Colne 

of it, When he stands back and reflects about 

what it is that he is doing he then vengazes ain 
the sorts of activities of which the curriculum 

Ofea University is largely constructed. He walk 

find himself embarking upon those forms of inquiry 

such as science, history, literature and philoso- 
phy which are concerned with the description, ex- 
planation and assessment of different forms of 


human activities. It would be irrational for a 
person who seriously asks himself the question 
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'Why do this rather than that?' to close his mind 

arbitrarily to any form of inquiry which might 

throw light on the question which he is asking. 

Thus, curriculum activities are more worth-while 
by virtue of the fact that they involve the kind of activit-— 
ies necessary to answer the question "Why do this rather 
than that?" But such an argument seems to smack of instru- 
mentality and Peters was at considerable paims earlier to 
distinguish worth-while activities as possessing intrinsic 
value; as being pursued for their own sake rather than for 
some instrumental end or purpose, The answer, says Peters, 
is that the notion of instrumentality in not entirely approp- 
Lidue when neath Context.» FOrscurm culum sub jccusm ke 
science and history are not only involved in answering the 
question, they are also built into the asking of the quest- 
POledcewel ow elbinking ecCLentibicaliy  scayo Peters eats alo. 
exactly instrumental to answering the question "Why do this 
tather than that? tor 1t transmorms the question) by auLer— 
ing how the "this" and the "that" are perceived, Worth- 
while activities exhibit this feature because they possess 
a "seriousness" of a sort which is different to that which 
was previously used to distinguish between theoretical act- 
ivities, and games, This particular type of seriousness is 
characterized by the individual's recognition of his own 
mortality as a man. For, “in so far as he can stand back 


from his life and ask the question 'Why do this rather than 


pee eees Ethics and Education, p. 88. 
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i, 
that?' he must already have a serious concern for truth 
buLle into his Couscicusnece 1 For 0, ask aeserious. prac- 
tical question of this sort implies that a man also wants 
to come to understand the context in which the question is 
asked and to acquire the knowledge which provides the 
"framework for possible answers ,"'~ To ask the question 
seriously then is to commit oneself to those entero on 


activities which give context to the question itself, 


The criteria which Peters claims to have estab- 
lished for identifying worth-while activities may be sum- 
marized as follows, (1) They are pursued for their own 
sake, (2) They are wanted. (3) They are the source at 
some time of pleasure and satisfaction, (4) They are 
disinterested activities. (5) They are capable of holding 
a percony sa beereLon, LOm alrcertaine span Of time. wm (Ome taedi: 
complexity involves the use of skill which is an additional 
source of satisfaction. (7) They are mutually compatible 
with other equally worth-while activities. (8) They are 
characterized by a seriousness through which they contribute 
to other areas of understanding and to the quality of life. 
They are said to transform the individual's view of the 
world through their conceptual schemes and forms of apprais- 
al. (9) They involve a cognitive concern and far-ranging 
content which is necessary to answer the question "Why do 


this rather than that?" (10) They not only provide an op- 


peters, Btnies and Education, pees 0. 
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20 
portunity for understanding the context in which the 
question "Why do this rather than that?" is asked, but 
they also imply a serious concern for truth on the part 


of the person asking the question, 


Several points need to be mentioned in relation to 
Peters' views and the function of the criteria he has des- 
cribed, The criteria are said to describe a general class 
of activities which are considered worth-while, They pro- 
vide a justification for the inclusion of activities like 
science, history, literature, and mathematics in the curric- 
ulum rather than bingo and bridge, They do not imply that 
there are equally good reasons for saying that some curric- 
ulum activities are more worth-while than other activities 
which are also included in the curriculum. The criteria 
merely show that there are good reasons for pursuing these 
activities rather than others. The degree to which an act- _ 
ivity satisfies these criteria will indicate the degree to 
which it may be considered worth-while, But the criteria 
themselves, Peters says, are highly general and "there are 
countless activities which satisfy them."! Peters believes 
that the criteria indicate a class of activities which seem 


qualitatively superior to others but by themselves they do 


te S. Peters, "In Defence of Bingo: A Rejoinder," 
in Philosophical Essays on Teaching, ed. by Bertram Bandman 
and Robert S, Guttchen (New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1969), 
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Zi. 
not indicate that there are some activities within this class 
which can be considered more worth-while than others which 
also fall in this class, Clearly, there are some activities 
which will more fully satisfy the criteria than other activ- 
ities, But their worth-whileness, Peters states, "is to be 
asserted with an other things being equal clause." They 
have a prima facie status, As Peters suggests, 

Just because some activities -- e.g. cookery 

-- have less cognitive content than others 

=="@,8. Ssczence -—= Chis does not mean that they 

have no value at all. Indeed, it is obvious 

from my account that I think some games have 

considerable value -- perhaps even Bingo. But 

Ehatesiouldenet Dlind is stomene fact cCnauecener 

aeCiVilles s pecause, they ssatbisny. more .On pune 

criteria, have more value? 

For worth-while activities must be "cut according 
to the cloth of individual aptitude and capacity." Precise- 
ly the form these activities will take depends upon other 
Eactors such) as meed, interest, aptitude and capacity... buc 
Enemactivities: of a chidld's curriculum al any one Sstaze oF 
development will be chosen from that general class of worth- 
while activities characterized by the criteria Peters has 


described, The rationale for selecting between activities 


which fall within that general class, must be found elsewhere 


s peters, "Tn Defence of Bingo: A Rejoinder," p. 319. 
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It must be remembered that within the context of 
Peters' view of the educational concept, initiation into 
worth-while activities is a distinguishing feature of what 
it means to be an educated man, From this point of view 
_activities like science and history may be more aLrectly 
related to the concept of education than, say, driver ed- 
ucation or cookery or athletics, Peters does not wish to 
deny that activities of this latter kind have no education- 
al value, only that what value they do have must be argued 
for on separate grounds, Any attempt to justify the in- 
clusion of driver education and athletics in the curriculum 
will, however, involve the sort of activities which are 
characterized by Peters as worth-while, Hence, the force 
of his transcendental argument is particularly powerful 
and seems quite unassailable, For if one wished to propose 
a counter attack on Peters’ position presumably this would 
involve an attempt to justify that driver education and 
athletics were superior activities to science and literature, 
in the course of such an attempt at justification, however, 
one could not avoid adding further support to Peters' trans- 
cendental argument. It seems inevitable then that worth- 
While activities mist be central to all attempts at educating 
the young. In addition, it seems reasonable to assume that 
some activities are more central to this process than others 
according to the degree to which they exhibit cognitive con- 


cern, a far-ranging cognitive content and not only involve 
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Zo 
activities necessary to answer the question “Why do sthis 
rather than that?" but also provide the context in which 
the question is asked. For to ask the question involves 
a serous concern for truth, which is a value presupposed 


Tiga acer Oussetrortseit just ieicatione 


Peters' position has been questioned by P, S$, Wilson 
and in particular his transcendental argument has been crit- 
icized on the grounds that it amounts to saying "curriculum 
activities are worth-while because unless they are worth- 
while, I would not expect to be able to justify my content- 
ion that they are worth-while",* Wilson's claim is that there 
is no real basis for maintaining that I need necessarily con- 
tend that they are worth-while in the first place, He says: 


For some people, at some times, doné in certain 
ways, yes; but I do not contend that they are worth- 
while in any other sense than that in which I con- 
tend that Bingo, for example, could be worth-while 
(though no doubt to a more limited extent)... 
sometimes Bingo is worth-while; and unless it were 
sometimes worth-while, I would not expect to be 
able sLONjuStlLy my CONcentlOnsthal sometimes nies 
worth-wnaile, It thiseflorm of argimenG justifies 
some current curriculum activities (as IL think it 
does), then it justifies Bingo or any other activ- 
ity which anyone at all . . . is “seriously” prepared 
to contend is worth-while. Who am I to stand in 
judgement over the "seriousness"! of anyone else's 
contentions? I may have an opinion on the matter, 
but dt de just en Opinion, = there 15 nothing trans- 
cendental about it.9 


apy S. Wilson, 'In Defence of Bingo," in Philoso- 


phical Essays on Teaching, ed. by Bertram Bandman and Robert 
S. Guttchen (New York: uae Lippineoct COs wl9O0) ep ecoo. 


‘Wilson, UTnaDebence (Of Bingo, pee2so. 
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Peters suggests that this criticism in based on 
three connected misunderstandings, Firstly, Peters de- 
clares that his argument is not meant to be an appeal to 
the opinions of any particular person involved in any 
paveicular activity... It: has nothing tovdo with personal 
preferences but is rather an attempt to get behind a form 
of discourse concerned with the question, "Why do this 
rather than that?", and as such it is an attempt to expose 
public presuppositions, Secondly, Peters maintains that 
Wilson's remarks fail to take account of the importance of 
thought in curriculum activities. Science and mathematics, 
for example, involve forms of thought which, while they may 
be distinctive and separate, nevertheless form the founda- 
tions for any attempt at justification, Peters declares: 

, . « there is an oddity in a person being seri- 

ously committed to justification if he is not al- 

so committed to avail himself of the various forms 
of thinking which provide the preconditions for 
thinking seriously about anything. 
Thirdly, the substance of Peters' argument is concerned with 
practical thought involved in attempts to answer questions 
about what to do. Such attempts, as we have seen, involve 
a committment to various presuppositions including a concern 
for truth which determine the manner whereby one views the 
various possibilities involved. Activities like science and ~ 
history clearly involve ways of discriminating between this 


il neaeaecael 


t peters, "Tn Defence of Bingo: A Rejoinder," p. 317. 
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and that and have an intimate relationship with justifi- 


cation in a way that puts them in a quite different cate- 


gory from Bingo and Bridge, 


I think it is possible to accept Peters' reply 
to the criticism which Wilson has raised, however it would 
seem that the first point is in need of some further dis- 
cussion. As I understand it, Wilson is declaring that be- 
fore one can apply Peters' argument he must first have a 
view about what it worth-while, and Peters' argument gains 
force wien he altempts to juscifly niceview that a parcacu- 
lar activity is more worth-while than another, Curriculum 
activities then, have to be proposed as more worth-while 
than Bingo, and Peters' argument used to justify this claim. 
But what if I was to claim that Bingo was more worth-while? 
Could I not use the argument to say that Bingo must be worth- 
while because if it was not worth-while, I would not be able 
to justify my contention that it is worth-while. However, 
Wilson appears to ignore the fact that Peters' argument is 
designed to justify activities like science and history with 
respect to other activities like Bingo. In other words, it 
is not just a matter of justifying a particular activity, 
but justifying it in respect to other activities. OL course, 
anyone at anytime can seriously contend that almost anything 


is worth-while and Peters would not wish to deny this, In 


Hact, he states. 
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It does not matter to me whether one person finds 

Bingo worth while whereas another person values 

science, What matters to me is what a person must 

value who asks seriously whether he shall spend 
his time doing science or playing BLT ea: 

The force of Peters' transcendental argument be- 
comes clearer when one asks in reply to Wilson's criticism. 
"How is Bingo related or associated with the aCtLVLty OL 
justification?" Certainly one may claim that games like 
Bingo and Bridge may be worth-while under certain circun- 
stances, But one could not justify them as being superior 


to activities like science and history which involve types 


OL inguiry in which justification, is articulated, 


Peters' argument then in an attempt to justify 
activities such as science and history as being worth-while. 
His criteria serve to identify a general class of activities 
which establish them as superior in worth to other activit- 
ies such as Bingo and Bridge. In brief, Peters' argument 
establishes, that, activities like science, ant, and history 
are worth passing on to young people; worth initiating them 
into. However, his argument does not indicate which among 
these worth-while activities one ought to select in order to 
pass them on to young people. While it is possible to just- 


ify activities such as science and art as being more worthy 


IPeters, "In Defence of Bingo: A Rejoinder," p. 317. 
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27 
as educational pursuits than Bingo and Bridge, one cannot 
teach all activities which are worth-while or all that is 
involved in them, How then can one justify a decision to 
teach some worth-while activities rather than others? It 
seems that under the terms of Peters' argument, subjects 
Jike science and mathematics have a prior claim to worth= 
whileness than, say, carpentry or basket-weaving, but 
Peters haswceclared thatwhis criteria cannot. serve 0 in- 
dicate which worth-while activities a teacher ought to be 
concerned to pass on to his students, It is necessary 
then to establish further criteria which will allow one to 
choose between one worth-while activity and another. While 
thicwrynvelves: establishing sadditvonalecriteria lormeselecu— 
ime icucriculum content 1tvalso involves a further discussion 
Ohethemiatuce Of justi ELeation, =fhne ext chapeen ws. beacon 
sider ways inj which one can justify the selection of one 


worth-while activity in preference to another, 
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CHAPTER IIL 


JUSTIFYING THE SELECTION OF CURRICULUM 
CONTENT 

While it may be possible to justify a certain 
class of activities as being worth-while teaching to students 
it seems clear that one must decide which activities amongst 
this class ought to be taught. As we have seen in the pre- 
vious chapter, the range of activities which may qualify as 
being worth-while is so large that the choice of which among 
them to teach must be decided on other grounds, Neither 
would we want to leave such a serious matter to personal 
taste or whim, for we generally consider that the selection 
of curriculum content is a responsible matter which can be 


BAcLOnaL Ly juSeLLLed, 


Scheffler! maintains that the notion of justifi- 
Gabion can onky apply yco Controllable acts 0m moves, which 
also imply the notion of responsibility. If an act was not 
within a person's control he cannot be held responsible for 
it, Like Peters, Scheffler also seems disposed toward ana- 


Ii srael Scheffler, (Justifying Cumriculumpecl sions,’ 


in Philosophical Essays on "Teaching ed, by Bertram Bandinan 
Bnd eho Dare ue aaGULLCHenl New. LOrksau. B. (bippincoth.Cos.sl969)), 


pp. 260-268, 
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logies involving games, in this case chess, For a player 
to justify his move as a chess move he must show that it 
conforms to rules which define the game of chess. Moves 
of this kind cannot be justified in general but are always 
relative to the set of operative rules governing the con- 
text in which they are made, as for example, driving on 
the’ right hand side of the road in North America is just- 
ified because such a move conforms to the traffic rules 
wnichwapply in ‘that context. But that does not mean that 
SuUChmasmOvVe 1S UNique OF SsUperlor ~torother cullessin. a dir- 
ferent context as, for example, in England where the traf- 
fic rules oblige that one drive on the left hand side of 
the road. Hence, such justification is only relative to 


the set of rules which govern a move in that context. 


I NemeroamioweVvel usa further form of justification 
which Scheffler describes. This is the general form of 
justification involved when a person asks not merely what 
moves ought to be made in order to comply with a particular 
set of rules but rather what move ought to be made at all. 
For example, it seems often the case in educational issues 
that one is not necessarily concerned with what jibes with 
current meee rte but) tather what mse eenerally: justitied, 
Poeordermto juctiny a move “i this Seneral senec uit isnot 
sufficient to defend it on the basis of its conformity with 


local practice, but the grounds upon Which tne OCamme practice 
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rests are also brought into question, In other words, one 
attempts to justify the rules with which the initial move 
was said to conform, Here, one can see that if one appealed 
to a further set of rules then the chain of justification 
becomes endless, and one becomes involved in an infinite re- 
gress, Scheffler maintains that this general sense of just- 
ification must involve "initial commitments", That is a 
commitment to a certain set of moves which “on the whole" 
command our greatest confidence and in which we have the 
highest credibility, In justifying a move in general, we 
appeal to those rules which govern, "those families of moves 
that, as wholes, command our acceptance to the highest de- 
pene tt: Without these "initial commitments" Scheffler main- 
tains thats justizication would nom be possible ans tie: 2eneral 
sense, For example: 

Our legal and moral rules serve, indeed, to guide 

the making Of particular moves, bututheir jouiaance 

depends of their presumed adequacy in codifying 

our initial commitments to moves, on the whole, 
Tt would seem that justification in the general sense vis 
more desirable when making educational decisions, principally 
because relative justification always leaves one exposed to 
the charge that the rules governing the moves are themselves 


unjustified, This is not to say that relative justification 


i scheffler, justifying: Gurriculum Decisians ep. 202: 
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is an easy or expedient means of justifying a move (al- 
though in many cases this may be the motive) since as 
Scheffler indicates there is a whole profession (the 
legal profession) devoted to this difficult task of 


deciding the conformity of cases to rule, 


Scheffler maintains that rules we appeal to in 
justifying the selection of curriculum content are empir- 
ically based. He tentatively proposes a set of rules 
governing the selection of content which he adds ought 
to be constructed as tentative hypotheses inviting crit- 
icism, The guiding principles underlying these rules, 
he says, is that the content is to help the learner at- 
tain maximum self-sufficiency as economically as possible, 
Firstly, content should be economical in regard to teach- 
ingeeLtocroe and resources, Secondly, content shoulds be eco- 
nomical with regard to the effort required by the learner. 
Thirdly, subject matter itself should be economical in that 
it should have maximum generalizability or transfer value, 
Such generalizability may be of two kinds. It may either 
facilitate other learning or it may Logically apply tora 
wide range of problems. This latter rule is presumably the 
one by which we justify teaching physics rather than meteor- 
ology and chemistry rather than rocketry. Like Peters, 
Scheffler also applies an "other things being equal" condit- 


ion to these rules. For example, a teacher may disregard 
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32 
economy in preference for the development of perseverance 
and persistence, But other things being equal, it would 
seem that there is little positive value to be gained from 


making tasks unnecessarily difficult for the learner. 


The rules of self-sufficiency seem less clear on 
Scheffler's account of them. Rules of self sufficiency seem 
to have as their general basis the development in the learner 
of the capacity to make "responsible personal and moral dec- 
isions', This involves the development of certain character 
traits and habits of mind which Scheffler describes in the 
following way: 

Self-awareness, imaginative weighing of alternative 

courses of action, understanding of other people's 

choices and ways of life, decisiveness without 
rigidity, emancipation from stereo-typed ways of 

thinking and perceiving--all these are bound up 1 

with the goal of personal and moral self-sufficiency. 
In addition, such qualities require reliable knowledge which 
not only illumines the social background against which choices 
of career and ideology are made, but also assist in widening 
the range of alternatives available and indicate the parti- 


cular consequences which may follow from different courses of 


actLon. 


Further to the development of self-sufficiency is 


the need to impart the technical or instrumental skills which 


i scheffler, "Justifying Curriculum Decisions," p. 268. 
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will allow the student to carry out his decisions. Such 
skills involve "critical ability, personal security, and 
independent powers of judgement in the lieh Gaon evidence," 
An emphasis upon such skills, Scheffler states, provide a 
useful counterbalance to emphasis upon the child's interests 
since 'subjects unsupported by student interest may yet have 


high instrumental value for the students themselves,"'2 


Pinadlys there is the notion jot intellectual power 
involved in self-sufficiency. Theoretical sophistication 
is needed on the one hand to provide for the development of 
the ability to appraise and formulate arguments in various 
domains, and on the other hand, to provide an acquaintance 
with basic information as well as different modes of exper- 
ience and perception, Scheffler comments: 

The danger here, a serious risk of general education 
programs, 1s that of Superriciality. Buc denorance 
is also a danger. How to avoid both ignorance and 
Ssuperiactality is the basic practical» propiem<. | I 
should hazard the opinion that the solution lies 

not 11 Tapid survey courses but im the antcensive 
Cultivation. of a, small vbut. sienifdcent variety. oL 
areas .3 

Form.the mock pant the criteriamwhiche schetiicredes-— 


cribes are generally accepted as the basis for the application 


of the findings of educational psychology and information 


i ccheffler, "Justifying Curriculum Decisions," 
Dome 0o. 
*thid. 
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34 
about the learning process to educational ACER LESS onli 
addition the work of those concerned with analysing the 
structure of various subject disciplines has done much to 
identify those logically central features of a subject 


matter which have maximum generalizability. 


Scheffler’s criteria appear to be generally ac- 
ceptable and, on the whole, justifiable, for we are initial- 
ly committed in education to moves of the sort he renee 
It is the notion of self-sufficiency, however, which seems 
EOpLequire Lurther clarification.  Centeral to tiicridea 
seems to be the making of responsible personal and moral 
decisions, The problem here is to identify what the char- 
acteristics might be of a responsible moral decision, for 
in the field of moral values it is well known that in many 
instances in practice "one man's meat is another man's poi- 
son.'' While one might agree with Scheffler that the task 
of relating such characteristics as self-awareness, imagin- 
ative weighing of evidence and alternative courses of act- 
ion, decisiveness without rigidity, etc., to school subjects, 
iS an empirical problem, it would nevertheless seem strat- 
egically important to identify just what it is that character- 
izes a responsible personal and moral decision, It seems 


doubtful that Scheffler would believe that the possession of 


eye an example of various analyses of the logically 
central features of several subjects, see The Structure of 
Knowledge and the Curriculum, ed, by G. W. Ford ana Lawrence 


Pugno (Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 1964). 
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these qualities in themselves assure responsible personal 
and moral decision making, so it would appear that he had 
something else in mind, But it is difficult to discover 
from his account what it could be, except that perhaps he 
believes that all that is necessary to make responsible 
moral decisions is the development of rationality. One 
can only remark that the most educated nation in the world, 
with more professors to the autne tae mile than any other 
country, clected Adolt Hitler tG powers Lens iol to be 
denied, however, that the qualities, habits of mind and 
technical skills which Scheffler mentions are not unhelpful 
in making responsible personal and moral decisions but by 
themselves they are not sufficient, Indeed, it does not 
seem improbable that all the qualities, habits of mind, etc., 
which he mentions might be responsibly used in the attain- 
ment of any end whatsoever, moral or immoral. The import- 
ant element which Scheffler ignores is that reliable know- 
ledge, independent judgement, technical skill, etc., may 
be directed toward ends which may have nothing whatsoever 
to do with human welfare. Hitler, for example, and most of 
the German people, for that matter, believed they were doing 


the world a moral service by riddine it of the Jewish race; 


It seems that responsible personal and moral decis- 
ions are not just a matter of rational skill, understanding 


and knowledge. There is an important element of humanism and 
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moral sensitivity which needs to be included before one can 
even suspect that the qualities which Scheffler mentions will 
be employed in making responsible personal and moral decisions, 
It is, therefore, necessary as prior condition to the develop- 
ment of the qualities of self-sufficiency, to develop a pas- 
sionate concern for humane as opposed to inhumane ends in 
human affairs and conduct, Without this feature, one might 
use the qualities of self-sufficiency which Scheffler des- 
cribes, to murder one's wife as to keep one's promises. In 
short, without some consideration of the ends to which conduct 
is directed, without some notion of ends worth pursuing, all 
the logic, science and technical skill which one might acquire 
will not assure responsible moral acts, The making of respon- 
sible personal and moral decisions is not just a matter of 
reflective understanding. There must also be a positive emo- 
tional response; an emotive disposition toward the end to 
which the decision is directed, John Dewey described such 
a delicate responsiveness to conditions when he stated: 

Just as the material of knowledge is supplied 

through the sense, so the material of ethical 

knowledge is supplied by emotional responsiveness. 

LEelSeadirriculesto put this quality siuconwords. 

but we all know the difference between the char- 

acter which is hard and formal and the one which 

is sympathetic, flexible end open. Inthe -ab- 

stract, the former may be as sincerely devoted to 

moral ideas as is the latter, but as a practical 

matter, we prefer to live with the latter, We 

Gounteupon, 1b) tosaccomplishsmore by tact we bysin- 

stinctive recognition of the claims of others by 


skill in adjusting than the former can accomplish 
by mere attachment to rules.} 


1 3ohn Dewey, Moral Principles in Education (New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., [909), p. 53. 
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It is a mistake to suggest that responsible moral decisions 
can be made on a strictly cognitive level without regard to 
the feeling components involved in moral decision making. 
While reason can determine questions of truth and faleicy , 
such notions do not fit the task of moral decision making. 
Often situations arise in which our finer sense conflicts 
with what reason tells us to do, and history contains 
countless “Gxamples of ‘far far better things cone!” inv the 
face of all that seemed reasonable. In short, expanded 
knowledge does not assure virtue, and increased understanding 
of the world does not mean that we will make our place in it 
more worth-while,+ The facts of history and our own experi- 
ence indicate that rational processes do not assure worthy 
actions, As Vandenberg states: 
The difficulty of moral education arises from the 
attempt to discover what sort of knowing is "really 
knowing'' so that those who know the good will, in 
Pact spULsiie 1b. then ,it lis not iso) much aymatter sol 
epistomology or theory of knowing as it is of re- 
Storine lopetnical” theory nsolarvac tt sic related 
to instruction, the tension that was found in Plato 
by his accompanying the knowledge of the good with 
the Delphic and Socratic “know thyself" . . . Know- 
ing the good, however, seems necessarily related 
to some form of knowing oneself, if one is to learn 


the gcod in such a way that it entails) the pursue 
OL the, good, if 1 1s toventail being s2ood because 


lFor a fuller statement of the view that knowledge 
and understanding acquired through education do not assure a 
qualitative improvement in the world, see ‘The Ago of Over- 
save: Some Remarks on the Evangelical School," Thomas E, 
Spencer, Educational Theory, XIX (Fall, 1969), 404-409. 
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of the "irrational" or "depth" components of human 

being <7 

It seems necessary then, to add to Scheffler's rules 
of "self-sufficiency" that curriculum content should contri- 
bute to the development of an emotional responsiveness which 
in turn disposes the individual positively toward humane 
ends and consideration for human welfare in general as the 
over-riding moral principle. The subject content which con- 
tributes to the development of these qualities is, of course, 
an empirical problem, but one is inclined to agree with | 
Scheffler when he states that it is extremely unlikely that 
a solution is to be found in the mechanical correlation of 
each subject to a desired trait, It seems that a variety of 
subjects will contribute to this development in a variety of 
Ways, but in particular subjects like art, drama, music, and 
literature provide greater opportunities for personal emo- 
tional responsiveness and emotional sensitivity which seem 


tbo pew associated with a concerm form Humanistic ends, 


In summary, while Scheffler's underlying principles, 
of maximum self-sufficiency and economy seem in general to be 
Rust El ablesandeappropriate Criterlasine the setectrousos 
curriculum content, further consideration needs to be given 


towards the development of responsible moral decision making. 


Inonald Vandenberg, "On the Ground of Education", 
Ecucatironal Ineory,  AViL (January , UID ae ek, 
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Other things being equal, however, the rules he describes 
would seem to stand, with the addition that self-sufficiency 
must also involve the development of emotional responsiveness, 
sensitivity, and a disposition toward humane ends in human 


aLrairs, 


But Ge LS eObvious that. sabia others Eines. ae ce 
seldom "equal" and it is most often the case that in select- 
ine currictilum content in addition to the factors which have 
been already mentioned, student "interests" and "needs" are 
mentioned and given some considerable importance in the 
scheme of things. To what degree ought these "interests" 
and "needs" be taken into account in selecting curriculum 
content and how can they be justified? This is the subject 


of the next two chapters. 
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CHAPTER IV 
STUDENT INTERESTS 


One of the most common criticisms of contemporary 
education from people both within the field and without, is 
that education fails to take account of student interests 
in selecting curriculum content. Some subjects are critic- 
ized by students on the basis that they are of little inter- 
est to them, Other subjects are criticized by parents be- 
Cause they are not im their childis interests, However 31t 
is often not at all clear what is meant by such claims or 
what it is that should be taken into account when deciding 
what should be included in the curriculum. When statements 


' are made, 


such as "Schools should cater to student interests' 
does this mean that anything the student is interested in 
should be taught? Does it imply that things in which the 
student shows no interest ought to be dropped from the school 
curriculum? If we accept the arguments provided in the pre- 
vious chapters, then student interests will represent one of 


the features of the school situation which will be taken into 


account when the ceteris paribus clause does not apply. 


The adjustments and modifications to curriculum 
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content which might result from a consideration of student 
interests will be made from within that general class of 
activities which are worth-while and, in addition, within 
that further range of activities which can be justified in 
general as being economical in contributing to the develop- 


MentmObeselu-curhiclency. 


Peters! gives an analysis of three senses of the 
concept “interest" which are relevant for education, The 
first is the psychological sense which we use when we refer 
to someone being interested in something or disposed to 
attend to or take notice of. This is the sense of interest 
which is intended when educators refer to the notion that 
the learning process is more easily facilitated by the 
learner's interest, In other words, if the learner is in- 
terested in the material he will likely learn the material 
more effectively, However, it should be obvious that it 
LemObeoOnlyapractically Imposcible, sbut OLtLenmimicesiraolas 
that everything whieh a student is interested in, should 
bemincluded in ene schoo! curriculum... dhe notlom on Inter 
est may serve a useful purpose in aiding the economy of 
the learning process, but by itself it does not necessarily 


incrcaceuwnatutne: stLuUCcene Ouch ER LO, pursue. 


ie S. Peters, Ethics and Education, Chapter V. 
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For while the student may be interested in something, 
its pursuit may not be in his interest, A person may be 
interested in safecracking, but that fact neither makes the 
activity worth-while nor in the person's interest to pursue 
it, This introduces the second sense in which "interest" 
is used, When we speak of something being in a person's 
interest the notion is used in a normative sense by implying 
that the activity is not only worth-while but appropriate for 
him in some way. Peters maintains that when educators speak 
of being concerned with the interests of children this is the 
sense which is usually implied, rather than merely what child- 
ren are interested in, Peters declares that teachers are 
therefore concerned with: 

. « - ensuring that they (children) pursue what is 

both worth-while and suitable for them, 1 es; bene- 

ficial elor eunem. ) Hes bnererOnre. s Nas eLOnCOrlc i Gaer 
not only what the potentialities and capacities are 
of the particular children for whom he is respons- 
ible,.] 
Therefore a judgement about what is in a person's interest 
will involve instrumental considerations designed to promote 
an end which is desirable, For example, a teacher seeking 
a particular position may decide™ that it is sinehis=interest 


to shave off his beard, But not all judgements about what is 


in a person's interest are entirely relative to individual 


tpeters, Ethies and Education, p. 22% 
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4.3 
cases, They can apply to anyone regardless of his DaLlLicwiar 
interests, For instance, it is generally assumed that the 
impairment of the faculties, or pain, disease and insecurity 
in general serve no individual's interest, while preservation 
and maintenance of health does. For these general conditions 
will maximize the individual's opportunity to pursue his 
particular interests, Drawing on an argument presented by 
Hobbes, Peters refutes the notion that judgements about what 
is in a person's interests are instrumental judgements related 
to the actual wants or psychological interests of people. 
Homan euMelmubompacelculanivy creniiicant Im wlew OLmunle act 
that in educational discourse often little attempt is made 
to distinguish between what is in a person's interest and 
what he is interested in, Contrary to Peters belief, in 
many cases, when educators refer to students' interests in 
relation to the curriculum it is often assumed that what a 
student is interested in is also in his interest to pursue, 
Such would not seem to be the case, however, if we consider 
the notion that placing people under constant threat of 
death, for example, will enhance their pursuit of good act- 
ivmiresce Lu coulcebe areued. theresore  elidte ita oein 
every man's interest to be constantly threatened by death, 
This illustrates the point that what is in a person's 
interest cannot be relative to what he wants or happens to 
be interested in, For the claim is based on the assumption 


that what he actually wants is not worth-while, therefore 
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the threat of death is necessary in order to enhance his pur- 
suit of worth-while activities, The removal of this threat 
would, therefore, allow him to pursue what he really wants, 
_but unfortunately he wants to do other less worth-while things. 
This seems a particularly effective argument for refuting the 
idea that children ought to be able to pursue whatever they 
are interested in without restriction or that the curriculum 
CUZ UelLOnbDe Seared: principally to children's peychological 
interests withouc any consideration of what is®in their int— 
erests in the normative sense, Of course, it may be the case 
that, happily, the two will coincide and that what a student 
is interested in will also be in his interests to pursue, 
but the connection is a contingent one and not one of logical 
entailment, For as Peters indicates: 

«ee though we think it regrettable that some people 

cannot. get what they want, we also think it régret- 

table that other people want just what they get, 

In other words, judgements are passed on people's 

Wanes am) Ceciadine what us an) their interese.— 

Tt seems elear that the notion) of children's inter- 
ests in the psychological sense is most closely related to the 
rules of economy outlined in the previous chapter, But then 
only within the sphere of what is considered worth-while being 
pursued, It may be necessary here, however, to add another 


ceteris paribus clause, for ome can imagine a situation in 


which a student is interested in euclidean geometry and it is 


] : 
“Peters, Ethics and Education, p. 94. 
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45 
considered a worth-while activity, but not economical at the 
time because he did not have the necessary prior knowledge to 
undertake the prusuit of euclidean geometry with any ead meee 
fectiveness, In other words, it is not in the student's int- 
erest, at the time, to undertake euclidean geometry until he 
has first acquired the knowledge and understanding which en- 


sures a more economical use of his time and effort, 


In"eeneral then, itedoes not necessarily follow that 
Wide ae pexrson- is anterested in is also im his intéerestseto 
pursue, The normative sense of interest would seem to apply 
in general to educational activities, for it combines what is 
both worth-while and appropriate to children's understanding, 


knowledge and ability. 


The third sense in which the concept of “interest” 
applies to education is that contained in the idea of "public 
interest’, which may either be used in the sense of having 
regard for a larger sphere of interest than may apply to one's 
own group and, secondly, it may be used to indicate the pro- 
motion of policies which are in every man's interest such as 
the provision of food, health and transport facilities, etc. 
In both senses the school is obviously concerned, for in 
training technicians, skilled workers and professionals, it 


contributes to the economy of the nation which is in the 


"public interest", 
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A further question remains however, for accepting 
the fact that judgements are passed on what is in a person's 
interest, what reason have we for promoting his interests 
rather than our own? Under certain conditions, it seems 
that the pursuit of worth-while activities may sometimes be 
undertaken at the expense of others, The question is "Why 
should I consider the interests of others?" Peterd answer 
to this dilemma is that in seriously posing the question 
"Why do this rather than that?" one is engaged in public dis- 
course, For if people who asked the question never thought 
that their desire to engage in worth-while activities would 
be: considered by other men, then the activity would lack any 
point and, as such, would never get off the ground, Why en- 
gage in such a discussion if one is to be denied the oppor- 
tunity of pursuing such worth-while activities? A consider- 
ation o£ the interests of others is, therefore, said to be 
aepre-condition for asking Che question in the first place. 
There sare: several difticulties with: this jareument,, however, 


which are in need of further discussion, 


Firstly, it is not altogether Cleary that the quect- 
ion in necessarily conducted in public discourse except in 
the sense that the language in which it is conducted is pub- 
lic, For there is no obligation to reveal the form of the 
discourse to others. Could not the question "Why do this 


rather than that?" be undertaken privately? And secondly, 
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if this is so, having decided upon a worth-while activity as 
the solution to this question, could one not then actively 
pursue this activity regardless of the interests of others? 
Certainly, it would be made easier if one attempted to avoid 
conflicts of interest whenever possible, but one may decide 
that he can win the conflict in his own interests and dominate 
the other such that his own interests hold full sway. Surely 
the fact that the interests of other people creates an obstacle 
to achieving a state of affairs which is in my own interest, 
does not thereby oblige me to consider the interests of other? 


The answer which Peters provides, namely that a consideration 


> 
of the interests of others is an essential aspect in the achiev- 
ement of a state of affairs which will allow me to pursue what 
is in my interests to pursue, seems reasonable and meaningful. 
But his argument for this conclusion is based on the faulty 


hypothesis that men will generally avoid situations where 


the anterests of others conflict with their own, 


In brief then, the fact that the pursuit of my own 
interests is made more difficult by the interests of others 
which may conflict with my own, does not thereby oblige me 
to consider their interests. I may selfishly judge that I 
can assert what is in my interest to pursue and ignore the 
interests of those who may interfere, A consideration of 
the interests of others does not then necessarily follow from 


asking the question "Why do this rather than that?" The 
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48 
answer to the problem of considering the interests of others 
must lie elsewhere in the development of a personal moral 
commitment to the notion of considering others' interests 
as well as one's own, It seems that in this respect 
Sartre's notion of "mutual reciprocity" presents a more 


viable and convincing position, 


Sartre! claims that as soon as one submits to member- 
ship in a group or community there is a reciprocal understand- 
ing which makes a claim on each member of the group , which 
amounts to an undertaking to limit one's own liberty in order 
that the interests of all members of the group or community 
may be served, In other words, by accepting membership in a 
group, I thereby undertake to limit the pursuit of my own 
interests in recognition that other people have rights to 
pursue their interests, In order that I may be able to count 
on-other members of the group, they in turn must be able to 
count on me, They can be expected to respect limitations on 
what they may legitimately do, only if I, in turn, honour 
their claim to a similar limitation on me. Sartre claims that 
the basis of human relations within this context of self-im- 
posed obligations which individuals recognise toward each 
other, represents "the beginning of humanity.'’ This argument 


has the advantage of imposing on the individual, obligations 


t jean-Paul Sartre, Critique de la Raison dialectique 
(Paris: Gallimard, 1960). 
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to consider the interests of other people by vilntue cn his 
own free choice to belong to the SG0UD. It. the sti pet lace, 
Under Peters' argument, there is no obligation to consider 
the interests of others except as one is committed to con- 
flict reconciliation in the first place, Peters ignores 
the fact that the individual may or may not choose to con- 
sider the interests of others if he feels they are not 
worli-woile or are in conflict with his own interests, He 
LS, in fact, free either to deny their importance for his 
own pursuits or attempt to overcome their efforts in prefer- 
ence for his own, The only way in which one can resolve the 
possibility that individuals may pursue quite selfish ends 
at the expense of other people's interests, is to place a 
further obligation upon them by virtue of their membership 
inpase coup OF Community... If they do not wish to ‘commit 
themselves to this mutual reciprocity, which is at the base 
of human community, then they may establish another group 
which represents interests in accord with their own, Such 
choice depends on each individual's perception of what is 
imenis anterests to do, But to say, as Peters does. thar 
asking the question "Why do this rather than that?" presup- 
poses this commitment to a community, seems unjustified. 
Even if men thought that no consideration was going to be 
given to their desire to engage in such activities, this 


would not prevent them asking the question WiGH 7aeVvLewaLo 
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50 
e1ther attempting to resolve the conflict of interests which 
the answer may present, or else trying to dominate others 
such that one's own interests gain supremacy. The basis for 
mutual reciprocity between the interests of individuals 
would seem to lie more convincingly in their initial commit- 


ment to the human community, 


Given that without this commitment to the human 
community, conflict of interests is always present and that 
even when this commitment is present the reconciliation of 
competing interests is not thereby resolved, Peters' argument 
seems inadequate, For the possibility of resolution is at 
least presented through the recognition of reciprocal rights 
and obligations which not only serve individuals within the 
community but also preserve the basis on which the community 
is founded, In the larger sphere of course this commitment 
is to the human community in general and not just to national 
OG lccal groups. For it is dosmatic attachment to the latter 
which bring smaller social and national groups into conflict, 
to the detriment of the interests of the human community in 


general, 


In regard to the consideration of interests then, 
it would seem that the school should cultivate an initial 
commitment to the human community in general in preference 


to narrow national or group interests, One is inclined to 
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believe with Bertrand Russell that the notion of Patriotism, 
for example, far from being taught in Schools ss0uegnt to pe 
mentioned as "a form of mass-hysteria to which men are unfort- 
unately liable, and against which they need to be fortified 
moth imtel lbeerually -and morally," This is most appropriately 
the role of a scheme of moral education within the curriculum, 


but the over-riding principle in such a scheme must be the 


consideration of the wider interests of the human community. 


in siumany> the conceptvos interests | fas a numper 
ofgapplications tothe selection, of subject matcec fi educ- 
abLOngm Une; question of avchild's imtervestuim, thespsycrologic— 
el@ceise 1s more closely related to che rules of economy in 
learning and teaching. The notion of what is in a child's 
interest to pursue, however, is a separate issue which may 
or may not coincide with what a child is interested in, The 
important point is that what a child may be interested in 
is not always in his interests to pursue. [he connection ‘is 
not one of logical entailment but is always contingent upon 
a jucdeement as to the worth of the object of interest.) in 
other words, judgements are made on what is worth pursuing 
enciiteicron tits basic: that one: cecices What, Von ie eaam pci 
son's interest to pursue, Here, other considerations may 
apply such as the capacity of the individual, his potential- 


ity, his needs and his development level, But applying the 


tRertrand Russell, Education and the Modern World 
(New York: W. W. Norton and Co., I eee ee 
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ceteris paribus clause, in general it may be said that act- 
ivities which a child is interested in and which are also 
in his interests to pursue are chosen from that class of 
activities considered worth-while and which can be justi- 
fied on the basis of the rules of economy and self-suffic- 


iency. 


In addition, there are considerations in relation 
to the public interest and to the interests of the human 
community. It has been suggested that consideration of 
the interests of others is necessarily founded on an init- 
ial commitment to the human community which imposes recip- 
roca wicnts and obligations on all) members Lolthe benetit 
of the community as a whole, Any scheme of moral education 
must reflect this principle rather than narrower national 


Or 2roup intesests. 
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CHAPTER V 
STUDENT NEEDS 


Much of what has been discussed in relation to 
"interests'' also applied to student "needs" as a consider- 
ation in the process of selecting curriculum content, The 
concept of "need" however differs from "interests" in some 
significant respects, Archambault! indicates that the 
notion of 'needs'' may be understood in several ways. A 
major function is in its use in referring to an organic 
state of deficiency as in the case of a nutritional defic- 
iency where there is a need to maintain homeostasis or 
equilibrium of normal Lunetioning. Onjthe other hand; 
"needs" may refers to motives or drives as in the case of 
it being said that a child needs affection, meaning that 
he wants or desires affection, or that "he needs to go 
fishing" meaning that he wants to go fishing. The dis- 


tinction between need as a deficiency and need as a motive 


lReginald D, Archambault, 'The Concept of Need," 


in Readings in the Philosophy of Education, ed, by John 
Martin Rich (Belmont, eunnane Wadsworth Publishing Co., 
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54 
or drive is not always clear but in general we may distin- 
guish between the two on the basis that a "motive expres- 


sion is used in a situation where some subject is actively 


pursuing a goal "1 


Archambault points out, however, that there are 
several other difficulties associated with the use of need 
in educational discourse, He suggests that if the concept 
of need is to have any value as a determinant of ey ene 
al policy, it must denote "a definite objective lack of the 
organism which must be satisfied if the organism is to sur- 


n2 A 


vive and prosper in a healthy and harmonious manner, 
further distinction is contained in the difference between 
the needs of the individual and the needs of society, Im- 
plied in this distinction is that individual needs regard- 
less of whether they are meant in terms of a lack or in 
terms of a motive, must be separated from the conditions 
thought to be necessary to preserve the equilibrium of a 
society. There is the implicit assumption often that in- 
dividual meeds ought to be disccvered, nurtured or created 
Tie chemitent ob wiat a SOCLeLy COnsiLders 1h Mecda Isard: 


to maintain a pre-established optimum standard of equili- 


brium or balance, Exactly what conditions are considered 


oa Paul Komisar, "'Need' and the Needs-Curriculum," 
in Laneuace and Concepts in Education, ed. by B, O. Smith 
and R. H. Ennis (Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 1966), p. 34. 
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optimum is dictated by the fundamental values to which a 
Society may be committed, Thus, there is often a close 
relationship between a need in terms of a lack and value 
questions which indicate the optimum conditions necessary 
before a satisfactory state of equilbrium is attained, 
Without a recognition of this aspect of need it has often 
been assumed that a need-oriented curriculum is thereby 
free of subjectivity and value issues. The impact of this 
view has been a tendency to suppose that the discovery of 
the "basic" needs of students will indicate valid educat- 
ional content leading to the maximum satisfaction of 
these needs, But considering once again the rules of 
economy referred to in Chapter III, we are obliged to ask 
which needs are to be emphasized and how can they be 


ordered in terms of their relative importance? 


Prlog  cOrlulsm lOWeVelr. stnerer ad relCer bate uCel— 
Cticaiedsfriculttes associated with the validieyson the 
need concept. For example, in the work of some psycholo- 
Siste, sine particular HA. Murray~ and his colleagues, 
need is postulated as a fundamental construct in person- 
ality theory. Murray refers to need in this way: 

Between what we can directly observe--the 

stimulus and the resulting action--a need 

is an invisible link, which may be imag- 


ined to have the properties that an under- 
standing of observed phenomena demand, 


Duenry A, Murray, Explorations in Personalit 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1938). 
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"Need" is therefore a hypothetical abate” 
In fact Murray himself admits that there are no adequate 
reasons for hesitating to conceptualize processes behind 
appearance, Further, needs may be classified into gen- 
eral classes on the basis of their similarity, which are 
termed single major needs, It is then possible to refer 
to similar instances as manifestations of one need, 
Observation also shows that under similar circumstances 
a particular need is prone to recur, thus it is possible 
to talk of need as "a noun which stands for the fact that 


a certain trend is apt to recur,'7 


Allport has criticized Murray's analysis on the 
erounds that “universalizing needs fail to depict with ex- 
actness the special foci of organisation existing in each 


2 In other words, the variety of need 


indivadua brian! 
behavior and the variety of objects to which this behavior 
is directed is not explained by simply classifying such 
phenomena in terms of basic or major needs, The effect is 
simply to ignore existing differences and essentially 
unexplained phenomena by simply classifying them, In 
addition, it fails to account for the phenomenon of learned 
Liency A. Murray, Explorations im Personality, p. 60. 
Shiela ap ecile 


3Gordon W. Allport, Personality (New York: Henry 
Holteand Co... 193/)..p. 241, 
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a 
needs which result from interaction with one's socio- 
cultural environment. Ample evidence is available for 
this notion that original motivation for behavior under- 
goes considerable alteration in the process of development. 
Thus, needs cannot be explained in terms of basic categor- 
ies, for a theory of needs must also take account of the 
individual's learning and interaction with his environ- 


ment, 


A further ditriculty as inherent im the ncetiom of 
need as lack, where it is maintained that the need is mani- 
fected bysan eLlortu, on, the partrokithe organisms torach reve 
a state of equilibrium or "normal" functioning. This dif- 
ficulty is a particular problem in theories which stree the 
meaning of need in terms of adjustment, socialization or 
cultural adaptation, Such conceptions of need are depend- 
ent upon an established norm of attainment in terms of an 
optimum level of adjustment, But considering the complex- 
ities of individual variations together with subtle nuances 
in perceptions of the situations, such objective norms are 
impossible to define, For the most part the notion of ad- 
justment as a situation where a need in terms of a lack is 
satisfied, is closely related to societal demands and soc- 
ietal values. The society places certain demands upon the 
individual under the rubric of "proper" adjustment and also 


sets the standards of attainment or optimum level, For ex- 
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ample, the "well" adjusted Pacific Islander has consider- 
able difficulty in exhibiting "proper" adjustment in a 
complex modern society. The culture, therefore, not only 
imposes certain demands of varying nature, but also regu- 
lates the norm of adjustment itself, These culturally 
derived norms also influence the individual's perception 
of his own needs and the standards of normality and proper 
adjustment to which they are directed, As Archambault 


states? 


Weemust not lose sight of ‘the Zact that tke 
relations between societal values and personal 
standards is reciprocal in the sense that they 
are mutually interdependent. Thus, culturally 
imposed values operate not only as an objective 
determinant of the individual's value structure, 

DUE an the process Of Amposition, alilecey tue 

very perception of what values should be, 

It would seem that in many cases the notion of 
need is very closely related to social and individual 
values, This is particularly true when considering needs 
insterms of a deficiency or lack; Standards of attainment 
are ultimately dependent upon judgements which are ethical 
in nature rather than scientific. When needs are discussed 
in terms of goals or ends, they imply a conception of a 


state of affairs which ought to be in the light of what is 


possible, While an understanding of the child's motivations 


Archambault, "The Concept of Need," p. 302. 
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59 
and perceptions, etc., is necessary to ensure that meaning- 
ful and attainable goals are SGC +> this Aaltseiers molec l= 
ficient to establish a direction for educational provisions. 
The ultimate task is an ethical one in which the projected 
end is postulated as desirable for a variety of reasons, 
To suggest therefore that educational provisions which are 
based upon students' needs are thereby objective and scient- 
ific without any of the stigma of subjectivity or value 
judgement, is to merely confuse the issue, For when we 
speak of adjustment needs the question which has to be con- 
sidered from an ethical standpoint is, “adjustment to what?" 
Similarly, when we talk of needs in terms of deficiencies 
or lacks, the ethical question remains one of determining 


optimum levels of balance, normality or equilibrium, 


It should be clear that consideration of needs in 
Selecting curriculum content) dike the notion of interests 
also involves a number of ethical problems, In considering 
the concept of needs as a lack the determination of an 
optimum standard of balance or equilibrium is involved, 
Similarly, the notion of needs as desire or motive involves 
an appraisal of the worth of the object or end in view. In 
addition, there are certain theoretical difficulties assoc- 
iated with establishing the validity of the need concept as 


a viable construct. Thus, by itself, the identification of 


- 


student needs does not indicate objective, scientific proposals 
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for curriculum content, for it is necessary to consider 
the ethical values which relate to the worth of such 


needs. 


Komisar has referred to the claim that the school 
curriculum should meet the needs of students as the "needs 
policy" and the yesh educational program as the “needs 
sorasirart hea He suggests that depending on the way need 
is interpreted, the needs policy turns out to be “sometimes 
trivial, sometimes indeterminate, and sometimes unsupported, 
but always unimportant," For example, it often depends 
upon whether the school requirements or the social require- 
ments are employed for determining student's needs. To 
say that the school should meet needs amounts to saying that 
the school should do whatever is necessary to fulfill its 
assigned tasks;--This results in the trivial claim that the 
Schloolecnould co what it should do, | Lt, on tie, Oulerehenca. 
if is said that the school should meet the neéds of society, 


then the claim is incomplete since it does not specify 


which societal needs should be met, 


Similarly, when needs are interpreted as motives, 


it is not sufficient to say that schools should meet needs 


leomisar, "tneed' and the Needs-Curriculum," pp. 
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61 
€.8. recognition, affection, achievement, GUC hls Lier 
are numerous ways of gaining affection, ESCO. Lami, 
achievement, etc, Thus, the needs policy is once again 
incomplete. Komisar also claims that the motive sense of 
need as it applies to curriculum is also a truism, ror 
any curriculum is a needs curriculum in that it can be 
said to assist students in meeting needs, 
The reason is that the very conception of basic 
needs makes them so ubquitous and all-embracing 
that no such sustained activity as_schooling 
could be completely alien to them, 
It would seem that in many cases in educational discourse 
statements about needs have attained the status of what 
Scheffler calls educational slogans.* When taken literally 
they amount at the very least to ambiguities and at the 
most to absurdities, But even the utilitarian value of 
the educational slogan as a "rallying symbol" for key ideas 
and movements which may be expressed more fully elsewhere, 
seem to be denied to the needs policy, or at least is a 
lost function, Komisar states: 

If "need" has become too closely identified with 

a definite and controversial program, as I be- 


lieve it has, then whatever Cis it OHGE pos— 
sessed as a slogan has vanished, 


lKomisar, "tneed" and the Needs-Curriculum,"” p. 39. 


Sterael Scheffler, The Language of Education (Spring- 
field, I11.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1960), Chapter II. 


3 Komisar, "tnoed! and the Needs-Curriculum, p. 41. 
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62 
It would not seem unreasonable, considering the frequency 
with which needs are invoked to justify almost any educat- 
ional provision in the curriculum, to agree with Komisar's 


view. 


However, not all uses of the statements of needs 
are completely vacuous or without some significance, For 
example, in specific educational contexts, the statement 
"if you want to attain X, then you need to develop skill Y" 
serves a real purpose and is quite meaningful. In such 
contexts, where the statement refers to certain deficiencies 
which ought to be eliminated if a particular goal is to be 
attained, the use of need is quite significant and meaning- 
ful. But even here it should be noted that the application 
of such statements depends to a considerable extent upon 
judgements about the desirability of attaining X, whatever 


that may be. 


Like interests, the concept o£ need per se does not 
necessarily indicate educational provisions in curriculum 
content. Lists of students need do not represent objective, 
scientific and value free prescriptions for the selection of 
educational content, and learning experiences, In general, 
one may apply similar conditions to the consideration of 
student needs in selecting curriculum content, as was the 
case with interests. For the sake of clarity and to avoid 


“confusion the meaning of need as a lack should be separated 
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63 
from the sense of need as a motive or desire, Presuming 
that there is reliable evidence that a specific need xLSES 5 
then activities to satisfy this need will be chosen from 
that general class of worth-while activities according to 
the rules of economy and self-sufficiency, Statements of 
needs used in suggesting curriculum content should avoid 
implying that they represent objective, scientific criteria 
for the selection of curriculum content, Ultimately, such 
needs depend for their significance on the cultural values 
within a society and the individual's perception of these 


values. 


A particular problem is posed by the emphasis which 
is to be placed upon various needs in terms of their import- 
ance to the educational enterprise. It may be that a hier- 
archy of needs similar to that devised by Maslow may be the 
Most appropriate criteria to establish the relative impert- 
ance of various needs for curriculum planning, While this 
complex and difficult problem is clearly central to curric- 
ulum decisions it deserves considerably more attention than 
it is possible to give it here, Whatever relative import- 
ance is attached to particular needs will be a function of 
the values to which the educational enterprise is committed 


in terms of what is considered realistically attainable in 


a H, Maslow, Motivation and Personality (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1954). 
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64 
the time at its disposal. These values in turn must be 
qualified in terms of a meaningful rationale which justifies 


the reasons for their relative importance, 


In summary, it would seem that the doctrine of 
need should be employed with some caution by curriculum 
Dianmers 1m attempting vtoe justify the celection of partic— 
ular content in preference to others, Considering the ob- 
vious difficulties associated with not only the identific- 
ation of the need, but also with the evaluation of the 
standards which represent its fulfillment and indeed the 
Vellciuyeok the Concept iiseliy it seems ehat= the; nocion 
G@uineed 2S 4 justification is"epen to question on several 
counts = in particular, when Lt "ls tised’ in the sense of 
"hasic' or fundamental" needs it can only serve to in¢rease 


ambiguity and vagueness in the use of the term, 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE REALITIES OF THE SOCIAL MILIEU 


In the last chapter it was pointed out how the 
social envircnment influences the notion of needs and the 
way in which they are perceived, It has also been shown 
how the concept of interests is closely related to "init- 
ial commitments" within the culture, But the social 
environment may have an even more direct impact upon the 
cUuLrbiculumicontent which is taueht in schools.) Its 
often maintained by curriculum theorists that one of the 
most significant factors in selecting curriculum content 
is information derived from studies of society. It is 
also common in educational discourse to come across 
statements which declare that the schools' function is to 


preserve cultural continuity. 


In general it is not hard to see how factors within 
a society may directly influence what is taught in the school, 
ThemreaTi ties of the social milieu are said to be the reasen 
why we teach mechanical engineering rather than stonemasonry, 
business management rather than bartering techniques, The 
introduction into the curriculum of such subjects as driver 


training and citizenship education have often been Lae 
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66 
sponse to forces and pressures from within the social en- 
vironment, In many respects the function of the school in 
developing economically viable and productive students is 
in the public interest and the interests of the student 
himself, However, it is clear that the schools cannot sat- 
isfy all the claims made upon it by society. It is there- 
fore necessary to establish criteria which will serve as 
guides to judging the significance and importance of the 
various forces exerted upon the school from the social 


milieu with regard to the selection of curriculum content, 


Scheffler, for example, maintains that considerable 
Conausion over the school’s role with reezard to social 
forces results from a misuse of what he calls the "organic 
metaphor". In the case of education, this metaphor in- 
volves an analogy between cultural continuity and organic 
regeneration. He points out that when we talk of the func- 
tion of a biological mechanism, we usually refer to its 
contribution to its normal or satisfactory working. In 
the case of physical organisms this concept is usually 
quite clear and relatively well-established, However, in 
the case of the function which education is said to serve 
in contributing to the normal or satisfactory working of 


the culture, a clear notion of normal or satisfactory 


i ccheffler, The Language of Education, Chapter III. 
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working is distinctly lacking. UUgibisey veel auc lave maken) rene 
education in this sense is in no way analogous to the 
clarity of function statements in biology. In this re- 
gard the notion of cultural continuity as it relates to 
education is in much the same position as the notion of 
adjustment, Even when a particular standard of normality 
ineterms of cultural continuity is provided, the moral 
questions which are significant in educational and social 
judgements are absent from the picture. Even worse: 

oe se ehe DOSILive moral COMmnotatiom Of ene term 

"function" (which derives, perhaps, from its re- 

lation to biologically satistactory working which 

is generally favored) suggests that the notion 

of social function also implies moral value.+ 

It seems clear that content which is incorporated 
Listnercucerculum) on the basis Ol tts “socialetimcelLionmcces 
not necessarily mean that it is thereby of value or worth- 
while. It often seems that if one can cite a social func- 
tion which some particular curriculum content can be said 
to serve then the implication is made that it is thereby 
worth-while, It would appear that Scheffler's explanation 
in.terms of the “organic metaphor”, probably accounts fox 
the ease with which it is possible to pass from social 


"Funetion' statements to implications about values, As 


Scheffler further states, ''The moral issues are not only 


‘Scheffler, The Language of Education, p. 56. 
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not stressed in social 'function' statements, but are often 
confused by the socially irrelevant connotation of value 
surrounding the term 'function',! To civetvashseyusti eds 
cation for some particular curriculum content, its social 
function, does not show that teachers ought to teach such 
content, Whether teachers ought to teach such content is a 
serious moral question which must be argued for on independ- 


ent grounds, 


Ihisis an Gimpoctant point for curriculum develop- 
Ment, shorn justification a Germs Ole socital Lunctionv is 4 ce= 
quently invoked sin vsuppore’ of oneiset of content tom another, 
The significant aspect of this practice is whether the social 
function is in itself worth perpetuating and whether it is 
of sufficient significance to merit attention, Sorter ie 
the other manifold tasks of the school and the amount of 
time available, As we have indicated, the degree to which 
social criteria influence curriculum content is also related 
to the rules of economy and sole su Peereney. However, 
there is a more important question raised by this point, 
i.e., whether the schools should reflect and support exist- 
ing social values or act as thevagents of social reconstruct- 


fais This is, .oL ;course,) anwoide debate, which us. istilt 


Geyer The Languace on Education yp. 56. 


2For one of the most well-known and fundamental state- 
ments of this problem see, George S, Counts, Dare the School 
Build a New Social Order? (New York: Day, 1932). In addition 
Or a more recent review and examination of this question see, 
Joe R, Burnett, "Changing the Social Order: The Role of School- 


ing, ‘Educational Theory, XIX (Fall, 1909), pp. 327-336. 
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69 
actively pursued, and it is not to be furthered hére,. °-In 
relation to the selection of curriculun contenty However, 
it seems quite clear that because an activity is supported 
by the social milieu, this is not sufficient reason for it 
to be included in the curriculum and justified on the basis 
of its social function or its contribution to cultural con- 


Brn ey. 


The problem nevertheless remains, of deciding which 
among the demands made by society, are significant for the 
curriculum, Perhaps an answer may be found by returning to 
the original question, “Why do this rather than that?” 
Having provided an answer to this question in terms of 
worth-while activities, then there would seem to be just 
reasons for the preservation of those social and cultural 
conditions which most easily facilitate both the asking of 
the question and theanswering of Lf," In avcsense these 
Conditions are democratic in outline in “that they constitute 
the maximum degree of personal liberty congruent with the 
minimum degree of conformity necessary for the existence of 
a society, ‘The specific features of these conditions is an 
empirical question, but the broad outlines are clear, For 
social conditions which are antithetical to the pursuit of 
worth-while activities, i.e. activities which are involved 
in asking and answering the question "Why do this rather 


than that?" will be those associated with various forms of 
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70 
tyranny persecution, discrimination and subversion, Once 
social conditions become opposed to the free pursuit of 
worth-while activities then the possibility of deciding 
what is worth-while is effectively diminished and like- 
wise the society itself is threatened if not by its ow 
self destruction then certainly by a qualitative decline 
an the lite of its citizens, For without a knowledge and 
understanding of those activities which are central to 
asking the question "Why do this rather than that?" then 
judgements become capricious and arbitrary, devoid of both 


intellectual and moral content, 


Far from remaining detached from social conditions, 
education has vested interest in ensuring the preservation 
and maintenance of those conditions which allow for the 
pursuit of worth-while activities commensurate with the 
maintenance of minimal cohesion necessary for the existence 
of a society, This does not amount to a mere distum on 
academic freedom, The concern must also shane to the soc- 
ial milieu, for there is little point to establishing con- 
ditions of liberty within education if social conditions in 
the society at large do not also maintain this liberty. 
Since, as Peters indicates, to be educated is not to have 


arrived, "but to travel with a different view." It makes 


a 62) Peteves | |'Haucation asuluitiation, “an 


Philosophical Analysis and Education, ed. by Reginald D, 
Archambault, (New York: The Humanities Press, Inc., LIGo)), 
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little sense to acquire a different view and then be 


Getused a2 Visa to travel. 


Attempts have been made to develop curriculum based 
upon visions of an ideal society, but in general these at- 
tempts are prone to a number of difficulties, For the most 
part these discussions often contain notions like the worth 
of the individual, the dignity of mankind and respect for 
persons, which in themselves are usually too general to im- 
Diy Specitic curricular content. | In addition, the attempt 
to draw implications for curriculum content from conclusions 
about the nature of an ideal society often results in indoct- 
rination procedures, Such procedures are usually based upon 
the idea that particular social norms and beliefs ought to be 
imposed upon students rather than held up for critical exam- 


tie Gon. 


TE would appear that education, liv Lerms: Of socialig= 
ation and adjustment must inevitably involve indoctrinating 
procedures. Indeed, educational psychologists acknowledge 
this feature of the socialization process when they define 
Ptsas, ‘learning the ways of behaving that help the indiy— 
TdUciers Cento nie. paceiculanm 2c OUpel mW caciMsOCTCLy lean. 


there is some molding process which produces this behavior." 


“shee J. Cronbach, Educational Psycholo (London: 
Staple Press, 91954) p. 22. 
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Though one might consider any form of indoctrination unde- 
sirable atvany llevéel of development, there appear good rea- 
sons for employing some restraints on behavior within the 
confines of the school in order to facilitate its operations, 
Indoctrination in socially acceptable behavior patterns 
seems unavoidable during the early stages of development 
For there is little point in providing ‘children witm the 
freedom to make individual decisions which they are ill pre- 
pared to make with any real understanding. However, the 
danger lies in continuing and enforcing this conformity in 
social behavior beyond the stage of development when the 
student is both motivated and equipped to critically ana- 
lyse the basis for particular social norms, The principal 
danger with "socialization" is that early patterns of pre- 
sentation will be continued at later, less appropriate 


levels of development. 


The process of socialization, then, while it may 
be unavoidable during the early years of schooling, grad- 
ually becomes less and less appropriate as the student is 
initiated into those activities which will allow him to 
undertake questions of value and behavior on his own, In 
this respect, the approach suggested by Oliver to the 
treatment of social science in schools has considerable 


merit to it.- Oliver's approach is to provide students 


od 


Inonald W. Oliver, "The Selection of Content in the 
Social Sciences," Harvard Educational Review, XXVII (Fall, 
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13 
with social science knowledge and understanding that will 
increase the student's ability to deal effectively with 
broad social issues confronting all citizens of a society. 
As such, the subject matter is oriented to social and 
moral problems existing within a society with the emphasis 
being, not on indicating the most desirable solutions, but 
rather on clarifying a number of possible solutions and 
indicating their consequences with regard to the social 
milieu in general, But even here the social problems and 
issues considered significant involve a value decision 


which in turn requires some justification, 


Conditions, on the other hand, which discourage the 
student from critically examining established social values 
serves to limit the development if independent judgement and 
encourage rote conformity in social response, In this res- 
pect, Russells' distinction between the cultivation of the 
individual mind and the production of the useful citizen, | 
is a valuable one, For where citizenship is understood in 
terms of adherence to social norms without understanding, 
examination or commitment on the part of the individual, 
then the result is to discourage the use of those quali- 
ties which are engendered by involvement with worth-while 
activities. For ultimately the individual will be more 
affective in hie role as a citizen to the extent thatihe 
has acquired those qualities of critical thinking and 


judgement which are associated with indulging in worth- 
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while activities. Russell states: 


All the Western nations admire Christ, who 

would certainly be suspect to Scotland Yard 

if he lived now, and would be refused Ameri- 

can citizenship on account of his unwilling- 

Ness to bear arms ,. This wl ietrates sche 

WayS in whiehicitizenship as can ideal, 1s sn 

acgequate, for as an ldeal, tt involves an 

absence Of crealiveness; and a willingness 

to acquiesce in the powers Liat les Wwiether 

oligarchic OP democratic. woichwic * contrary 

to what is characteristic of the greatest 

men, and tends, if over emphasised, to pre- 

vent ordinary men from attaining the great- 

ness of which they are capable, 
Sewveneeas schools sroster Conltormist benavionr wirchiis 
nNoOtssubjected to critical analysis, scrutinywand quest= 
ion, they will fail to encourage the development of dis- 
positions toward those democratic social conditions 
which are commensurate with the free pursuit of worth- 
while activities. In a sense the fostering of such 
dispositions within the classroom presents the student 
With a smaller picture of the broader social milieu, 
For to the extent that the classroom presents conditions 
which are characterized by individual liberty and toler- 
ance, the student is exposed to a social climate compat- 
ible with that necessary for the maintenance of a society 
conducive to the unimpeded pursuit of worth-while activ- 


ities, For it seems clear that the capacity to demonstrate 


democratic behavior is not necessarily acquired by learning 


leussell, The Education of Western Man, p. 13. 
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facts about the beneficial effects of democracy. With- 
out such active involvement, democracy degenerates into 
a formal facade, Peters states: 

Such "education for democracy" consists largely 

in young people being initiated on an apprent- 

iceship basis, into the working of democratic 
institutions, Without this, democracy itself 
becomes #an- anert idea. 

In summary, it can be said that justification of 
curniculumscontent in terms of its social» function often 
serves to obscure the serious examination of the education- 
al and social significance of the content. This is particu- 
larly so when the "organic metaphor" is explicitly or in- 
plicitly involved in the discussion, The question of 
whether content ought to be included in the curriculum 
must be determined on independent ethical grounds, In 
addition, there is a case for the schools taking an active 
role in the development of dispositions toward the char- 
acteristic features of democratic organisation which are 
most conducive to the pursuit of worth-while activities, 


not only within the confines of the school, but within 


the broader social perspective. 


IR, Ge Peters. AUCHOELE Responsibility and Edu- 
cation, (London: George Ailen and Unwin Cede Loo) erp aoc. 
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CHAPTER VEL 
PHILOSOPHY AND CURRICULUM CONTENT 


It was pointed out in the introduction that one of 
the ways in which curriculum theorists believe that curric- 


ulum content can be selected is through the application of 


a philosophical "screen" which is said to "imply" certain 


Ppracticesstor education. Wlyler, lorecxanple, maintains: 


Fora statement of philosophy torserve most 
helpfully as a set of standards or a screen 
in selecting objectives it needs to be stated 
clearly and for the main points the implicat- 
ions for educational objectives may need to 
be spelled out. Such a clear and analytical 
statement can be used by examining every pro- 
posed objective and noting whether the ob- 
jective is in harmony with one or more main 
points in the philosophy, is in opposition 
or is unrelated’ to “any “of these points. 

Those in harmony with the philosophy will 

be identified as important ebjectives. 


It seems that on this view philosophical statements contain 
within themselves certain directives for educational prac- 
tice which only need "to be spelled out" for the curriculum 
planner, for him to see the connection between theory and 


practice. That such a view is simplistic is fairly obvious 
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to anyone acquainted with the difficulties of establishing 
prescriptions for practice from philosophical positions. 
That such a view exists, however, is perhaps an indication 
that there is a gap in educational philosophy whereby it 
has not altogether made its role clear to other areas 
within the general field of education, For it seems that 
there are a great many problems associated with this kind 
of activity. Sidney Hook, for example, maintains: 
There is a great deal of nonsense talked about 
philosophy of education, This is particularly 
true of claims that a metaphysical or epistom- 
ological position has logical implications for 
educational stheory and practice % 7 Cuhus)) io 
encourage philosophers , . to derive (a philo- 
sophy of education) from some philosophic pos- 
ition such as Idealism, Realism, Thomism, 
Pragmatism or Existentialism is to encourage 
them to perpetuate garrulous absurdities, 
On the other hand, there are those, who, while agreeing 
that the nature of the relationship between philosophy 
and prescriptions for educational practice is not one of 
logical implication, nevertheless insist that it is pos- 


sible to obtain directive for educational practice from 


Dawlosophic, Stacements,. JOoerk, Burnett’, Loris tence, 


1 54 aney Hook, "Note on a Philosophy of Education," 
Harvard Educational Review, XXVI (Spring, 1050) app o. 
aor 


Atel Burnett, "Some Observations on the Logical 
Implications of Philosophic Theory LO Educational Theory 
and Practice," in Philosophie Problems and Education, ed. 
by Young Pai and Joseph T. Myers, (New Yori 58S Lippia- 
COLE GOWN 190/)), Dp. 207 oH. 
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contends that while philosophical positions do not in- 
dicate "formal implications" it is possible to derive 
implications for educational practice by defining 
"logical implication" in what is called a "situational" 
manner, The situational view maintains that people do 
not come to theory without preconceived views and exper- 
iences about facts and values which afford a means of 
deriving particular directives for practice from general 
theory. burnett claims that, for the most part. people 


are unaware that they are doing their "connecting". He 


says the process appears to be "more of an imaginative 


OE psychological “art! ‘than a strict.) losical process," 


Burnett describes the "situational" implication in this 
manner: 


Basically and briefly, the situational view 
holds that the individual who confronts general 
theory is often possessed of a body of know- 
ledges and values. When these values and 
knowledges are given a symbolic expression 
which can be connected for the effecting of 
logical process with theory, the possibility 

of logical derivation of further symbolic 
formulations becomes obvious, 


Briefly the conditions which Burnett claims to be "probably 


not sufficient ones' but which are useful in increasing the 


lpurnett, "Some Observations on the Logical Implic- 
ations of Philosophie Theory for Educational Theory and 
Practice, =p. aI. 


2Tbid,, p. 31. 
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effectiveness of making connections, are (1) Full knowledge 
of the philosophic theory being utilized, (2) Knowledge of 
the connections, if any, made by the formulator of the gen- 
eral philosophic theory. (3) Knowledge of empirical reality 
associated with the prescription for practice. (4) Use of 
philosophic theory which is based on tested empirical evi- 
dence, = (5) Utilization. of terminalogy which allows valid 
inference, Burnett asserts that his analysis does allow de- 
fensible Logical implications’. to be made from) phi losaphyco 
practical situations, where the formal logical implication 


is not possible, 


Hobert Burnst 


, on the other hand, suggests that 
Burnett has merely defined the problem away rather than 
Solvedjit. | in other words, Burnett has not tackled the 
central question of the nature of the relationship between 
formal philosophy and educational practice, he has merely 
redefined the notion of “logicel implication (to account 
for the phenomenon of "connecting" philosophy with prac- 


tice. He has not made clear what kind of connection this 


a ai 


According to Burns, the idea of there being any 


lyobert W. Burns, "The Logic of the ‘Educational 
Implication’ ,"" in Philosophic Problems and Education, ed. 
by Young Pai and Joseph T. Myers, (New VYOrkied Ape UbppiaS 
COEDEGOt 007 Jeu pp. 32-77. 
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80 
logical implications for practice which are derived from 
philosophical positions is ruled out simply by the notion 
that from any philosophical position a variety of conflict- 
ing directives may be obtained, Thomists, for example, are 
often in dispute about the precise nature of curriculum 
content appropriate to a Thomistic education, yet they may 
all agree on the basic philosophical position of Thomistic 
philosophy. Directives of this sort may be obtained, but 
they cannot be said to be ones of logical implication. He 
gitusteates Eis point further by seterences to tne Lace 
that in statements of logical implication, one means that 
there is a necessary connection between two concepts or 
phenomena, Statements like "P implies Q' means that there 
is a necessary connection between P and Q such that P pre- 
supposes Q, The concept of "bachelor" logically implies 
"an unmarried man", In other words, there is a necessary 
connection between "bachelor" and a man being "unmarried" 
such that one could not be a "bachelor" without being "an 
unmarried man", But it is clear that we cannot claim the 
same kind of relationship between the philosophical position 
that "democracy assures the greatest individual growth and 
freedom" and the educational directive that 'schools should 
be democratically organised and administered". Indeed, so 
long as one insists that "educational implication" involves 


there being a necessary connection, it matters not whether 
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the directive antecedent is philosophy, the behavioral 
sciences, or Zen Bhuddism. The connection cannot be one 


of strict logical necessity, 


Nevertheless, there is an obvious sense in which 
what men believe is often the reason why they act in parti- 
cular ways, That a man acts in some particular way because 
he believes that certain consequences will follow is often 
elven as an explanation for a variety of actions, This re- 
presents another meaning of the word "implication" namely 
that: 

The beliefs of an individual can be said to be 

the (casual conditions or his actulonss intoes 

sense his actions are implied by his beliefs, 

and his beliefs are to be inferred from his 

actions ,1 
For example, the stranger in a town who stops a passer-by 
in order to ask him for directions clearly believes that 
the passer-by will more than likely be more familiar with 
the town than’ he himself as, Thus; his belief is a meces- 
SacyucOndL ct Lon Loved. ohe did nob believe that the passer- 
by was more likely to be more familiar with the township 
than he himself was, he wouldn't bother to ask him for 
directions. This implication is said to be psychological 
rather than logical. Burns explains further: 

In this usage, the meaning of "educational implic- 


ation" is that particular educational practices 
are presupposed by the particular philosophic 


a 


leurns, "The Logic of the 'Educational Implication'," 
Peel. 
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beliefs about the nature of education or man, 

else those educational practices would be mean- 

ingless and irrational, In this way, a neces- 

sary connection may be seen to exist between 
philosophy and ‘educational practice, © lb as 
important to note that these educational pract- 

Lces are not logically implied by philosophy, 

nor are they logically implied by one's belief 

Lia philosophy ; rather, they are in some man- 

ner psychologically_implied in a pragmatic 

means~-ending sense, 

Burns suggests that "educational implication" in 
this psychological sense, might be formalized by reference 
to implications of actions and implications of belief, For 
example, the act of placing a child in a “gifted class" 
implies that he has been identified by some procedure or 
other as a "gifted child", There is thus a pragmatic im- 
plication derived from the action such that being placed in 
apecictcea class Logically amples (tna sihescni ideas) oir eed, 
Put another way, pragmatic implications of actions can be 
defined as: 

An act A implies a proposition p it ,yand only 17; 

the proposition "person X is performing act A" 

jticelt entails pye this typesore pracnatrc i 

plication is therefore defined in terms of entail- 

Mei 


While pragmatic implications of beliefs are not ones 


of entailment there are several features which specify its 


Ipurns, "The Logic of the 'Educational Implication'," 
p. 42. 
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particular form, For example, on observing a high school 
teacher interrogating a student about some missing school 
property, we make inferences about the beliefs of the 
teacher, about the antecedents and consequents of the act, 
and conditional propositions about the conditions which 
must obtain if the desired outcome is to result, These 
are inferences which are based on what prior knowledge 
has shown to be the consequences of similar acts, and a 
knowledge of the person's purpose and the situation in 
which he acts, Burns explains: 

As a general rule, therefore. acts, of Chis type 

always imply psychological propositions about 

the actor's state of mind, empirical proposit- 

ions about the “reason fon" on “poimtpot. the 

act, and conditional propositions about the 

material conditions which must obtain if the 

desired or probable outcome of the act is to 

be realized,l 

Such pragmatic implications can only make sense if 
one makes an assumption that the agent is acting rationally 
with some purpose in mind, In other words, it is assumed 
thatethe action is imtended tesbring aboulea centeimestate 
of affairs with respect to the person performing the act. 
Pragmatic implication assumes some purposive action on the 


part of the agent and obviously involves the making of 


means-ends judgements. Burns states: 


‘burns, "The Logic of the 'Educational Implication'," 
p. 44. 
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- - » the general rule governing propositions 
pragmatically implied from an act is that such 


propositions come to be the conditions of rat- 
ional action in that specific situation 


In addition, the issue of educational implication is com- 
plicated by the fact that actions and beliefs in education 
are in many cases normative and have an "ought" about them, 
The whole process of educational decision-making is frought 
with moral and value laden issues quite apart from the 
logical dimension of educational implications. It seems 
thateit) is not logically possible to amply an eanewer vo 
these evaluative questions in education by referring to 
philosophical statements, As Bandman indicates: 


To deduce "statements about the aims of a sys- 


tem of education or its curriculum from purely 
philosophical statements" commits the fallacy, 
long ago noted by Hume, of deriving what ought 
to be from what is. This fallacy is more than 
a matter of grammar; it is a matter of a con- 
cluston- that ee more than there is in 
the premises, 


Bandman is here referring to the “is-ought dilemma" or 
the dichotomy between facts and values which was formu- 
lated by the Scottish empiricist David Hume. However, 
there is still considerable discussion about this problem 


and it seems that under certain conditions it may be pos- 


lpurns, "The Logic of the ‘Educational Implication'," 
p. 45. | 


-pertram Bandman, The Place of Reasoning in Educ- 
ation (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 196/), 
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85 
sible to derive an "ought" from an "ig'.+ However, Band- 
man demonstrates further that no metaphysical or moral argu- 
ments can succeed in "proving" a conclusion of the form 
ee should be taucht". He cites ac hitelowieraason Meo ene 
claim the fact that metaphysical and moral arguments are 
not open to proof in terms of truth and falsity -- “Such aceu— 
ments are therefore persuasive and not demonstrative, One 
critic of Bandman's position has claimed that it is not-al- 
together clear that moral statements are neither true nor 
false since most of the arguments offered in support of this 
notion have been discredited and no longer held.to be con- 
annie tae 7 Yet Bandman fails to argue effectively for this 
position, He also attacks Bandman on a number of analytic 
and logical points which are said to contain certain fal- 
faeress; However, whether ‘one accepts’ as potent Ena errtie— 
isms made against Bandman's position it would seem that it 


is still possible to acknowledge the usefulness of the con- 


SHOE several accounts of the way in which some 
philosophers propose getting around this problem, see John 
R. Searle, "How to Derive 'Ought' from 'Is'," Philosophical 
Review, LXXILIL (1964), pp. 43-58. A. C. Macintyre, "Hume 
on ‘is! and 'Ought'," Philosophical Review, LXVIII (1959), 
pp. 451-468. Philippa Foot, "Moral Arguments," Mind, LXVII 
(1958), pp. 502-513, and A. I, Melden, "Reasons for Action 
and Matters of Fact,'' Proceedings and Addresses of the Amer- 


9 


ican Philosophical Society, XXXV (1961-62), 49-65, 


2teonard J. Waks, "Review of Bertram Bandman's The 


Place of Reason in Education," Educational Theory, XVII 
Goris 100) pow 02. 
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ditions for evaluating the cogency of moral arguments 
which he describes, He maintains that such arguments con- 
sist of three components, (1) The Moral premise. (2) The 
factual or "instrumental premise", and (3) The conclusion 
of the form "X should be taught." An example of a cogent 


argument is: 


M. True accounts of the origin of human life on 
earth should be taught, 


ee The theory Of evolution is a true sccount- oF 
the onioin of human Jaffe on earth, 


ine Therefore, the theory of evolution should 
be taught, 
The principle governing the moral component (M) 
is that it must be universal in the sense of being "univer- 
salizable"’, In other words, the moral component must be 
a maxim which in Kant's terms "could be willed to be a wniv- 


ersal law," 


A maxim is said to be universalizable when any 
references to individuals can be eliminated. The principle 
governing the instrumental premise (I) is called the "ins- 
trumental principle" which states that the instrumental pre- 
mise must be true and open to falsifying evidence.” Finally, 
the principle which governs the conclusion (T) is the "ped- 


agogical principle" which states that in the conclusion rex 


should be taught", the X must be capable of being meaningfully 


Spandman, The Place of Reason in Education, p. 146. 


2tbid., p. 159. 
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taught and successfully learned,! An argument is said to be 
cogent or gives good reason for deciding to act on one of 
two contradictory answers to the question "What should be 
Pave tein: 

« - « there is @ universalizable moral principle 

and if the answer is open to denial through 

falsifiability of the instrumental premise and 

relevant pedagogical considerations .2 

Notwithstanding the contentious points in Bandman's 
argument raised by his critics, it would appear that the 
general formvon Nis “conditions for cosency' in are ument 
have considerable pragmatic value in the guidance of pract- 
Pca le Geacou itcneGelecti on on Curriculum conten em 
view of the fact that it seems fairly well established that 
formal logic is not suited to deriving implications for 
educational practice the form of the argument which Bandman 
offers at least gives some practical assistance in assessing 
the Mevit Of arguments offered im support Of the selection 
of curriculum content. In some ways, the general form of 
Bandman's argument parallels the discussion undertaken here 
in that the moral, psychological and logical problems assoc- 


jitedmwith, attempts to justity the selection oLvcuruien am 


content are clarified and examined, 


IR andman, The Place of Reason in Education, p. LGA 
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lt seems clear that while it is possible to es- 
tablish a connection between philosophy and educational 
practice, this connection cannot be explained in terms of 
strictly logical omplication, Certainly, the activity of 
deriving educational implications from philosophic state- 
ments amounts to considerably more than being "spelled out". 
It seems that a number of factors need to be taken into 
consideration when performing this task and, although, as 
Burns asserts, "we cannot explain the precise nature of 


the ‘educational implication',"4 


we can draw on philosophy 
as a guiding force for actual educational behavior through 
a pragmatic form of implication, Finally, while formal 
logic may not be appropriate, as Bandman has suggested, 
there are alternative methods of assessing arguments which 


are offered in support of conclusions obtained in response 


to the question, "What should be taught?" 


———— a inet 


lpurns, "The Logic of the ‘Educational Implication! 
p. 4/. 
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CHAPIER VILL 
CONCLUSION 


Thus, we return to the initial question, "What 
ought to be taught?" While it is possible to apply psych- 
ological, sociological and philosophic criteria in order 
to guide the process, it is evident that these criteria 
in themselves are frought with a number of theoretical 


problems, 


There are many forces operating on the educational 
institution to serve a variety of purposes, Indeed, it often 
seems that each new problem which a society or a nation faces 
is reflected in another addition to the school curriculum, 
The danger of this additive approach is that the curriculum 
eventually becomes an amorphous collection of unrelated 
offerings whose basic worth has not been seriously exam- 
dined. the school is clearly Limited im the purposes) Ve 
Gan serve. It cannot be all things to all people and in 
an age of rapid technological and social change, additional 


strains are placed upon its resources, 


The question of priorities then becomes a 


matter of deep significance, Selecting curriculum content 
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Zhe) 
must be a task which is carried out with an understanding 
and knowledge of the various factors involved, An attempt 
has been made in the present work to indicate in general 
terms, the complexity of the problems which curriculum 
planners face in establishing valid and worth-while crit- 
erlayfor the selection of curriculum content. The Simp 
listic view that all one need do is identify such things 
as the needs and interests of students, the demands of 
SsO0Cclety) Cte.) fo hardly sulficient.. “Avnumber cL unecoken 
assumptions are inherent in such an approach and the issues 


Orlen sccm omer omecheare 


Ultimately, the resolution of the serious problems 
which surround Ehe process Of curriculum development, rests 
upon the answers to several difficult moral and theoretical 
questions, notwithstanding the empirical problems associat- 
ed with them, "What qualities ought the individual acquire 
in the course of his education?” “What skills and concepts 
are fundamental to survival in the modern age?" "On what 
basis can the school judge those among its tasks which are 
most worth-while?' The answers to these and other questions 
are intimately related to the process of curriculum develop- 
ment and carry profound implications for the selection of 


curriculum content, 


While it may appear that this study concludes with 
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as many questions as it began, perhaps the questions them- 
selves and the issues which they raise have been clarified 
somewhat, The process of selecting curriculum content, if 
it is to be effective and valuable, requires more than the 
epplication Of Speciiic Criteria, §lt seems dcoubtrum 1. omy 
of these criteria, which have been discussed here, indicate 
in themselves which curriculum content ought to be included 
in the education of the young. Rather each criterion, if 
it is to be meaningful, appears dependent upon the resolu- 
tion of a number of other questions, To the degree that 
educators devote concern and effort to considering these 
questions, the process of selecting curriculum content is 


likely to be sounder and more worth-while, 
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